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‘*The best is as good as any.”’ 
That is a Yankee way of saying 
that no way other than the best ought to satisfy us, 
and that the best is the thing to aim for. If we aim 
for the best, and are not satisfied except with the 
best, we shall be likely to have the best ; and then 
we shall find that ‘‘ the best is as good as any.’’ 


Good Enough for 
Always 


Fr 


ess No man can afford to trust always 
Better than Impulse to impulse. Deliberately thinking 
one’s way out of difficulty is better than waiting on 
some spontaneous impulse for deliverance. To 
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wait for good impulses, and to lament a lack of them 
and blame the failures of life thereon, is to ignore 
one of God’s highest gifts to man,—our power of 
thoughtful reflection and decision. 
place. Our good impulses are like our sunshiny 
days. But persistent, thoughtful attention to life 
and its problems is like the ceaseless work of the 
Signal Service Bureau, which forecasts and fore- 
warns, and thus enables us to realize the largest 
measure of usefulness for all our days, sunny and 
cloudy. The secret of many a life failure is not 
lack of good impulses, but neglect of one’s powers 
of thought. 


Impulse has its 
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Making the Most In running the Christian race, one 

of One's Vision needs to look in many directions 
at once. True, one should have an eye single to the 
glory of God, but that does not mean that he should 
reduce his range of vision to a point. If a man 
wants to go to a letter-box across the street, he does 
not shut one eye and look at the box with the other 
to make sure of his aim. He keeps the box in view, 
but he keeps his eyes about him for the dangers 
that beset one while crossing a street. “That is 
what Jesus asks of every man who is pressing toward 
the mark: ‘‘ Watch and pray.'’ We have no more 
right to look to God to preserve us from the spiritual 
dangers to which we have shut our eyes, than to ex- 
pect him to save us from the wheels of a passing 
street-car which we have chosen to ignore. - 


2. 


No man can work up his own sal- 
vation, but every Christian who has 
received it must work it out in his own life. ‘‘ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling,’’ 
was written, not to unbelievers, but to ‘‘ the saints 
who were in Christ Jesus at Philippi.’’ As an old 
minister once said, ‘‘ ‘o—u—t’ does nat spell ‘for.’ ’’ 
We work for Jesus, not for salvation ; not in order 
to be saved, but because: we are saved. Salvation is 
not a property to be bought, but to. be developed, a 
talent to be traded with, an idea to be realized, a 
theme to be worked out ‘‘ with fear and trembling,’’ 
not lest we should not be saved, but lest we should 
misrepresent our Saviour. And what cheer and 
what encouragement in the words, ‘‘ for it is God 
who worketh in you.’’ 


Working out 
Salvation 


What in-spiration, en-ergy, 
Work out God’s thought, for God 
works with you, and in you, both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure. 


en-thusiasm ! 
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Limits and Reach | 0-day’s duty is the only duty for 
of To-day’s Duty to-day. We not to trouble 
ourselves over the duty of to-morrow,—which has not 
arrived, and We are not to 
trouble ourselves over the duty of yesterday, —which 


are 


may never arrive. 
is in the hopeless past, and can never be recalled. 
The duty of to-day demands and requires all of our 
time and strength. duty may be 
shaped and limited by the duties of yesterday or of 
to-morrow. 


3ut to-day’s 


In such a case, doing to-day’s duty 
necessitates the consideration of to-morrow or of 


yesterday. If yesterday I made an appointment to 
call on a man, or to have a man call on me, to-day, 
concerning an important matter, my to-day’s duty 
is to attend to what was yesterday arranged for. Or, 
if yesterday I promised to pay a sum of money to- 
day, the promise of yesterday binds me for to-day, 
and may require hard work. An error or omission 
of yesterday may require effort to-day in its correc- 
tion. Again, if I am to leave town on an early 
train to-morrow morning, to be absent for some 
time, it may be my first duty to-day to pack my 
trunk for that start, or to arrange my business so 
that others can have their rights in my absence. 
But this is not worrying over the past or the future ; 
it is simply giving due prominence to to-day’s duty, 
in its relation to yesterday and to-morrow. To-day 
is the center of which the past and future are the 
circumference. If we do what ought to be done 
just now at the center, we do the best we can, and 
the most, just now, for the entire circumference. 
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The Nearness of Truth . 


WE SPEAK often of search for truth. Where 

are we to search? In distant climes, as 
Schliemann searched for relics of ancient Troy deep 
in the soil of the Troad? What if we should set 
ourselves to find the hidden and the lost, and should 
spell out all the ancient inscriptions, or discover the 
autograph manuscripts of the apostles? Should we 
have truth ? 

We might have a key to some problems of Old 
Testament history, or a clew to some. difficult ex- 
pression in the Pauline Epistles. But truth we 
already have,—just as we have the ocean, though 
some one should yet discover, creeping through a 
hidden jungle into the great Pacific, a stream which 
had not been known before. And the true law for 
life we already have,—the knowledge of our right re- 
lations to God. Christ’s. revelation of the con- 
ditions of man’s best life is truth in the gospel’s 
meaning, and this revelation is in man _ himself. 
This revelation is personal. It is nota revelation by 
proclamation or by statute law, but a revelation 
through a life and of the inner life of the spirit. Its 
key-note is, I will put my law within their minds and 
write it on their hearts. This means the inner har- 
mony of the life with God. 
principle of life within. 


This means a new 
And 
this new principle, this inner law, it is the work of 
Christ to implant in human hearts. To receive this 
new life involving a new relation to God is Ve 
ceive the truth. And this new life is through the 
Christ. He therefore is called ‘‘the truth.’’ ‘I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.’’ What the 
new, true life is, we see in Christ. This new life 


This is the gospel. 


belongs to us only as we receive and appropriate him 
to ourselves. 

In this view of truth, then, we see how near it is. 
Christ is come, and has made his revelation of God. 
In the mirror of that revelation every man must see 
his defects, but, even while he gazes upon them, he 


hears the voice of invitation. Through Christ we 


know what God is, and where the way is to peace 











































































with him. We know what man’s true life is: it is 
the life of likeness and fellowship with Christ. This 
better life is pressing itself in upon us all the while. 
Like the all-pervading light, it is about us every- 
where, and only our refusal to admit it can keep 
it out. 

Truth as related to our lives is not far to seek, It 
has whispered its invitations in the atmosphere of 
our lives these many years. While men have dis- 
regarded it, and drowned its still voice by their 
boasting of worldly happiness and gain, it has not 
yet grown wholly silent. Ever in the intervals be- 
tween the clamors and the promises of the world it 
makes itself heard, and makes us feel that we ought to 
Ive for God. So persuasive is truth! Its voice is to 
the heart in its quiet hours and secret communings. 
It speaks through cunscience, and makes its message 
of life known to every man. The world is like a 
whispering-gallery which reflects the voices of God’s 
truth upon us. All moral and physical law echoes 
its warnings ; its reproofs reverberate through our 
mysterious natures ; its invitations are borne in upon 
us from the words of Jesus, and gather new sweet- 
ness as they come laden with the influences of 
home and tender inemories of loved ones gone 
before. 

Speaking in a simiiar strain, that acute and de- 
vout thinker, James Martineau, uses these words: 
“If in the very frame of our nature and the consti- 
tution of the spiritual world there is provision for 
drawing us to God ; if, in addition to the manifesta- 
tions of himself in every type of good up to his be- 
loved Son, he himself abides with us in eternal 
watch, there is relief and hope for those who try to 
keep alive in each other’s hearts the divine interpre- 
tation of human experience and duty. We whose 
office it is to dispense, as we can, the word of life, 
have but to bring to your remembrance things that 
are already there mingled with the name of God. 
We have nothing to invent of our own, but only to 
take of his, and ask you to own it as yours also. 
The burden of origination, the vain pretense of nov- 
elty, in giving voice io things eternal, we may joy- 
fully renounce. If Christ never deemed himself 
neurer to heaven than when in the presence of the 
child-like heart, then the resources of a devout life 
cannot be remote and of difficult access, but so nigh 
unto us that, if we miss them, it is from their close 
presence rather than their distance.”’ 

Duty is near. Duty is simply the ‘‘ doing of the 
truth,’’ Itis the action, the conduct, which corre- 
sponds to the true inner life. This view puts duty 
in its true light, and puis into it its true motive and 
inspiration. Duty is simply the issue of a life which 
is right at the core. If men do not do it, there 
need be no hesitation in saying that there is some 
spiritual lack within. If Christians live on year 
after year, and do no act of Christian service, there 
can be no doubt that their lives are not consecrated 
lives ; for duty is all about us, opportunities swarm 
thickly around us. We have not to go here or go 
there. We can do a kind act, speak a word of 
Christian cheer, to some comrade, almost any day, 
if we wish to. We can be studying to understand 
Christian truth better, and cultivating a Christian 
temper in our homes. ‘‘ The word is nigh thee, 
that thou mayest do it.’’ If we do not, it is because 
we will not. No day is without its duty, for duty is 
as manifold as life. 

And what a new motive is thus added to Christian 
service! If duty-doing is the resul: of the heart’s 
harmony with God and consecration to him, then 
This lifts it 
far above the mere prudential moralities of which 
men boast, and glorifies it with truth and divine- 
ness, 


duty-doing is just a part of our best life. 


There is only one truest, highest life for us, 
and that is the Christ-life ; and duty, service, is its 
expression. 


God is near. He is the source of truth, and duty 


| 
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is but the doing of his will. This true life is not 
possible apart from him. We need always to be re- 
minded of this, lest we come to think that religion is 
merely a matter of human striving. We need to re- 
member how Jesus, while about his daily work, was 
wont at times to cast a look heavenward,—a symbol 
of his communion with the Father. He also said 
that the new birth was from above. 

God>is a person, and is a living power in human 
lives. His spirit touches our spirits. How, we 
know not. How our human spirits can communi- 
cate with each other we know just as little. The 
fact that we have audible language does not solve 
the mystery, because, had we no mysterious rela- 
tion and contact of spirit with spirit, language, 
which is only a system of symbols for thought, could 
have no meaning. Our lives are full of personal re- 
lations to God our Father. ‘‘He is not far from 
each one of us.’’ He is an all-encompassing presence. 
With Tennyson we may say : 


‘« Speak to Him thou for he hears, and Spirit with Spirit 
can meet ; 

Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet."’ 


.NOTES ON 


OPEN LETT 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 


lacking, the decument is at once destroyed uurcad. 
a. 


No man can really know anything as 
a whole unless he knows something 
about its parts. The work of analy- 
sis—‘‘ loosing ’’ a thing ‘‘ back’’ into its parts or ele- 
ments—in any subject, tends to give one a better 
knowledge of that subject, not only of its parts, but of 
the whole. It was in recognition of this principle that 
the Editor, fifteen years ago, provided for a ‘* Lesson 
Analysis'’ as a regular feature of the lesson helps in The 
Sunday Schocl Times. Many have made good use of 
this Analysis. And perhaps a word of suggestion, from 
one who prepares it, will help still more to use it 
profitably. A Massachusetts reader feels the need of 
such suggestion, for he writes : 


How to Use the 
Lesson Analysis 


I have for many years been a reader and subscriber of The 
Sunday School Times, and find it the most helpful of any of the 
lesson helps. I am at the present time, and have been for several 
years, teacher of an adult Bible class, If not asking too much, 
will you kindly advise me how to best utilize the Lesson Analysis 
in the preparation of the lesson for teaching ? 

The Lesson Analysis aims to furnish a firm grip on 
the lesson : (1) by giving two cr more general divisions, 
briefly and naturally stated ; (2) by additional subdivis- 
ions which shall touch the main facts included in the 
selected verses. It aims, furthermore, to light up each 
subdivision by two texts from other parts of Scripture, 
each of which bears directly on the clause of the lesson 
which the subdivision specially sets forth. To grasp 
and to illuminate the main facts of each lesson is, there- 


fore, the aim of the Lesson Analysis. To ‘best 
utilize’’ this help depends largely on one’s mental 
habits. If one naturally works analytically, the whole 


lesson can be handled with ease on the analysis fur- 
nished. Some teachers of adult classes constantly do 
this» Others cannot work in this way, but expound 
verse after verse. These will find helpful sidelights, all 
the way through, in the collated texts. In The Sunday 
School Times of January 2, 1897 (page 6), a method of 
using this analysis is described as having been ‘*found 
very helpful.'’ The teacher makes type-written copies 
of the heads and sub-heads, with references to the lesson 


verses which each may touch, and distributes these to 
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the scholars. Each scholar then reads the verse referred 
to, under its appropriate head, and the exposition and 
application are made accordingly. The analysis may 
be displayed on a blackboard, omitting the references, 
and the class may be called upon to tell why such 
points are claimed as taught in the lesson, and to show 
their agreement with other texts. If the teacher works 
on the cture method, he will find the analysis of value 
as a skeleton, or framework, of the entire lesson. On 
this he may place in order the less substantial parts, 
adapting each to those whom he instructs, —expound- 
ing, illustrating, extending, curtailing, applying, as for 
his auditors may seem best. In any use of an analysis, 
the numerical featuresshould not be conspicuous. They 
aid memory, but are not essential, and may become 
wearisome and diverting. 
OW 


Earning the Right How much of our time and strength 

to Rest and possessions belongs to the Lord, 

from God’s Service and how much belongs to ourselves, 

for our own individual use, is a question that perplexes 
many a Christian believer, Some seem to think that a 
part belongs to God, and the remainder to themselves. 
Others seem to think that it all belongs to God, and 
that, while a proper portion of it is to be formally given 
to his specific cause, the remainder is to be held in 
stewardship for such use as he demands or approves. 
This difference of opinion is at the bottom of many a 
question of conscience. Such a question is in this in- 
quiry from an active Sunday-school worker in Manitoba : 


May I trespass on your kindness for advice on a matter in 
which I cannot decide what is my duty? Ours is only a little 
country school, with a membership of about. fifty and a staff of 
five. From its formation I have held office in it, as secretary six 
months, as Pible-class teacher four years, and as Bible-class 
teacher and superintendent two years. Iam a farmer, and begin 
to feel that I cannot devote to the school so much time as it 
should have, as I am alone on my farm, and live two miles from 
the church. My hours of work through the week are long and 
tedious, with considerable work on a Sunday, on which day I 
find my principal preparation of the Sunday-school lesson has. to 
be made, making my Sunday nearly as busy as a weekday. I 
find it utterly impossible to have teachers’ -meetings through the 
week. It is very hard to get any One to help at Christmas enter- 
tainments or picfites, and ypon myself generally ‘falls the bulk of 
the work, involving considerable time, which, as the work upon 
my farm is rapidly increasing, I cannot afford. ‘Through the sum- 
mer, especially, I begin to feel the want of a day’s rest. I ama 
young man, with a wife and little one. We both seek only to do 
the will of our heavenly Father, and upon this matter I can get 
no light. I am told that the school, which is in fairly good run- 
ning order, though lacking in competent teachers, will fall through 
[if I leave it], as in our little community there is no one capable 
of taking the head. On the other hand, I find it impossible to 
give the time, outside of Sunday work, to the school,. which it 
demands, and anything I am engaged in I like to do well. Do 
you think I should be doing wrong to. resign ? 

According to this statement of the case, here is a Sun- 
day-school doing a good work in a needy community, 
depending for its continued existence on the faithful 
labors of one of God’s dear children, who is doubting 
whether he can afford to take time and strength from his 
farming in order to help on God's cause and benefit 
those about him to this extent. If this statement be 
correct, the young superintendent might lay the case be- 
fore the Lord in somewhat this way: ‘‘O Lord, here are 
these precious souls over which thou hast put me in 
charge. The care of them seems to be thy cause. I 
can find no one‘else to lead and help them, but I can- 
not afford to spare time from my farming to look after 
this charge. I must quit the school, and let the flock 
be scattered. I must look after my farm with all my 
strength, and you must look after the school which I 
cuit, or let it go down.’’ It may help one who is in 
doubt as to his duty to look at the case thus stated. But 
can this man afford to quit that Sunday-school at this 
cost? If he actually needs more rest, why not take it 
out of his farming time weekdays. Many a man is less 
of a man, and therefore less of a farmer, by neglecting 
the proper use of one day of the week in the spiritual 
field, teaching the Bible. Many aman is more of a 
man, and@herefore more of a farmer, by his change of 
work Sundays. Any man can afford to do whatever 
God calls him to do, or sets him to-do, for God's chil- 
dren or for God's cause. No man can afford to neglect 
his God-given duty on account of his farm or any other 
business. Whether his life is shortened or prolonged 
thereby is a minor matter. Better a short life well used 
than a long life through duty neglected or shirked. 
Better poverty in God's service than riches elsewhere. 


























The Alternative 


By President J. E. Rankin 


NE woman climbs the Wetterhorn, 
O And stands amid the crimson peaks, 
With flashing eyes and glowing cheeks, | 

And triumphs with the day new-born. 

Another climbs the attic stair, 
. To breathe a song or breathe a prayer, 

Amid the close and stifling air. 
My sister, blood-bought, which for thee 
The role, the destiny ? 


One hero mounts his blooded steed, 
Shakes out his guidon to the air, 
His force through breaking ranks to lead, 
And leaves behind wreck and despair. 
Another crosses oceans wide 
To preach the Christ, the crucified, 
And backward turn sin’s awful tide. 
My brother, blood-bought, which for thee 
The role, the destiny ? 


Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
CFD 
Literary Study of Matthew’s Gospel 


By Professor R. G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—Among the incidental good results of the Uni- 
versity Extension movement, which started in Philadelphia a few 
years ago, was the acquainting of the American public with Dr. 
Richard G. Moulton, who was first called here as a lecturer, and 
subsequently to a chair in the Chicago University. Dr. Moulton 
had been sixteen years a University Extension lecturer in Eng- 
land, where his success was his recommendation to American 
audiences. His Chicago University chair of ‘‘ Literature in 
England "’ is without parallel. He is the author of a work on 
‘* Shakespeare as a Dramatic 
Artist,"’ and of another on 
‘* The Ancient Classical Dra- 
ma.’' But Professor Moulton 
has also gained wide popu- 
larity through his lectures 
and books on the Bible in its 
literary aspects. His profi- 
ciency in this important 
branch of study is partly the 
result of the genius of his 
mind, and partly of the influ- ,; 
ence of his surroundings. 
Born at Preston, Lancashire, 
England, he is the great- 
grandson, grandson, and son 
of Wesleyan or Methodist 
preachers in England, and he 
has nephews and uncles in 
the Wesleyan ministry. His 
eldest brother was one of the 
New Testament Revision Company, and is the head-master of 
the Leys School, which is a kind of Methodist Rugby. Another 
brother is a missionary in Tonga, who has spent years in trans- 
lating the Bible into Tongan. Professor Moulton himself was 
educated at the school for ministers’ children at New Kingswood, 
Bath, England. He was graduated at London University in 1869, 
and at Cambridge in 1874. In addition to his volume on ‘“‘ The 
Literary Study of the Bible,’’ Dr. Moulton is well known as the 
editor of a series of handy little books called ‘‘ The Modern 
Reader's Bible,”’ in which various books of the Bible are given 
in the original literary form as poems, dramas, essays, and the 
like. No abler hand than his could be found to write on the 
literary study of Matthew.] 





Richard G. Moulton. 


HE. many-sidedness of the Bible applies in a measure 
to the separate books of which the Bible is made 
up. The Gospel of St. Matthew is part of the authorita- 
tive revelation on which Christian theology is founded. 
It is again a portion of sacred history, and as such is 
subject to the analytic methods of the historical critic. 
But it is also a recognized masterpiece of the world's 
literature, and the literary reader will approach it with a 
mental attitude distinct from that of the historian or 
theologian. The present article is concerned with the 
question, What exactly is implied in the literary study 
of St. Matthew ? 

In part, literary study is occupied in appreciating the 
special force and beauty added to a work when its mat- 
ter is taken in by the reader in close association with 
niceties of form and structure. Study of this kind labors 
under great disadvantages in its application to Scripture, 
from the fact that the popular versions of the Bible re- 
tain a medieval mode of printing which blots out all 
literary structure under a uniform surface of chapters 
and verses. It may be admitted, moreover, that under 

“this head ‘St. Matthew has not much that is peculiar. 
But the student of literature has another and even more 
important functian, in catching the distinctiveness of 

a book from other works of the same kind, and grasping 
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the unity of impression which builds up its parts into a 
whole. Now the first Gospel is highly distinctive in its 
character and purpose, and scarcely any book of Scrip- 
ture has in a greater degree the literary beauty of unity. 
Translated into terms of practical study, this implies 
that nothing is more important in relation to St. Matthew 
than to read the book in its proper literary divisions, — 
divisions which show the author's clear purpose gradu- 
ally unfolding itself into completeness. 

Of the twelve sections into which the first Gospel 
naturally divides, the first (chapters 1 and 2) relates the 
Birth of Jesus ; the second (3 : 1 to 4: 16), his first 
Public Appearance in connection with the Ministry of 
John the Baptist. With regard to the latter nothing 
need here be said. But*the opening section makes clear 
one of the two main distinctions of St. Matthew,—the 
way in which his writing is saturated with Old Testament 
thought. St. Luke and St. Matthew each devote a sec- 
tion to the early life of Jesus, yet their narratives have 
scarcely anything in common: the very genealogies 
given by the two writers are constructed on different 
principles. And when we examine what Matthew re- 
lates, and what he omits, we catch the principle of his 
selection. Only those incidents seem to have an interest 
for him which call up the prophecies, or even the phra- 
seology,, of the Old Testament. 

It is with this third section (4:17 to 7 : 27), and the 
Opening of the Ministry of Jesus, that the other main 
distinction of the first Gospel becomes apparent. It is 
not, like that of St. Mark, a collection of memorable 
incidents ; nor is it a carefully investigated biography, 
like the Gospel of St. Luke ; nor does it, like the fourth 
Gospel, use the life of Christ as illustration of a theo- 
logical position. St. Matthew is pre-eminently the his- 
torian ; his narrative brings out the gradual realization 
of a kingdom of heaven, from the point where Jesus 
takes up the Baptist’s cry of a kingdom of heaven at 
hand to the consummation when he ascends to heaven, 
with the kingdom embodied in the band of disciples on 
whom he has bestowed his commission and blessing. 
Incidents, miracles, parables, sayings, are not recorded 
by St. Matthew each for its own sake, and at the historic 
points to which they belong; but similar incidents are 
drawn together, similar teachings are gathered into 
wholes, all the acts and words of the Master brought 
out at just that point which will make clear their bearing 
upon the developing kingdom of God. 

Thus, in this third section, the ‘‘Sermon on the 
Mount"’ presents at one view the sacred Wisdom of 
Jesus : his whole teaching regarded as a system of life, 
apart from the great doctrine of the suffering and death of 
the Christ, which was to mark the latter part of his earthly 
career. In the clear and copious setting of St. Matthew 
we see how this teaching revolutionizes the religious con- 
ceptions of its age. The opening words come as a para- 
dox : blessedness henceforward is to be the portion of 
the poor in spirit, and not of the mighty. ~In opposition 
to the reigning ideal of a personal righteousness sought 
as a distinction from others, sayings of this Sermon on 
the Mount picture a church which will be the salt of the 
earth, or the light of the world, only when it is exercis- 
ing its potency on those around it. By another paradox, 
the righteousness of scribes and Pharisees is pronounced 
insufficient : there must be an inward purity which goes 
on to perfection. Yet all this righteousness must have 
no motive to be seen of men. One after another the 
different sides of religious life are reached by these 
authoritative sayings and strange paradoxes ; and a final 
resting-point is found for the discourse in the memorable 
image of the foundation on the rock and the foundation 
on the sand. 

Equally clear in arrangement is the writing of St. 
Matthew when we pass from the teaching of Jesus to 
its effect upon his own generation. The arrangement 
of the rest of the first Gospel seems to turn upon one 
thought,—the winnowing power of Jesus in his minis- 
try, by which the chaff is perpetually being separated 
from the wheat. The successive sections of the narra- 
tive deal alternately with the hardening world on the one 
hand, and on the other hand with the band of disciples 
drawn into closer and closer sympathy with the Master. 
The fourth section (7 : 28 to 9 : 34) gives us the First 
Impressions made by the words of Christ. We have a 
gathering of disciples from which not even scribes are 
excepted. We have also hints of the antagonism that is 
to come : a whole city offended by one miracle, hearers 
of Jesus disturbed by his claim to forgive sins, by his 





































feasting while others fast, by his keeping company with 
publicans and sinners. The last word in this portion of 

the narrative is a hint of a blasphemy which will be 

more boldly proclaimed later on. 

From this point the alternation in St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel of successive sections between what may be called 
the World and the Church is clear.. Within the limits 
of this article I can do no more than enumerate the 
natural titles of such sections. The fifth section (9g : 
35 to 11 : 1) starts with the reflection that the narvest is 
great and the laborers few. It deals with the Organiza- 
tion of Apostles, and the Commission which is given 
them. While the first missionaries of the Church are 
thus dismissed to their travels, the narrative returns to the 
outer world, and the sixth section (11 : 2 to 12 : 50) brings 
out the Growing Isolation of Jesus in his ministry : his 
separation from John the Baptist, from the Jewish con- 
ception of the Sabbath, from blasphemous Pharisees, 
even from mother and brethren. The seventh section 
(13 : 1-§2) deals similarly with the band of disciples, 
emphasizing their separation from the indiscriminate 
multitude by special modes of teaching addressed to 
each. This portion of the narrative may be entitled The 
Public Parable and The Private Interpretation. Next we 
have related (13 : 53 to 16 : 12) the Greater Miracles— 
miracles whith affect not individuals, but whole crowds 
at once—and the Growing Antagonism, by which not 
only the prophet’s own country rejects him, but a hos- 
tile deputation from Jerusalem draws from Jesus the 
overthrow, in a single word, of the ‘‘ Tradition of the 
Elders'’ that was the established religion of the age. 
The ninth section comes back to the disciples (16 : 13 to 
20 : 34). . It relates their full Recognition of the Mes- 
siah, and the succession of Questions arising when this 
kingship is coupled by Jesus with the strange doctrine 
of the suffering and death of the Christ. The section 
that follows (21 to 23) belongs to the outer world, 
It describes the Royal Entry into Jerusalem, and the 
Final Breach with the Ruling Classes. There remain 
(24, 25) the Discourse to the Disciples and Revelation 
of the End, and the final section (26 to 28) of the Pas- 
sion and Resurrection of Jesus. ‘ 

The last paragraph of St. Matthew's narrative has a 
special interest in view of the two main characteristics 
which have distinguished the writer. The Old Testa- 
ment, which meant so much to St. Matthew, was also a 
many-sided history of a kingdom of God. It was a king- 
dom that had decayed and shrunk : prophetic visions 
of universal monarchy had never been realized ; the ten 
tribes of Israel had diminished to the single people of 
Judah, this to a band of exiles saved from the national 
wreck ; even -in this purified remnant the zeal of an 
Ezra or Nehemiah had no higher ideal than to make yet 
more exclusive the boundaries of God's Israel. It is the 
privilege of the Hebrew Matthew to present the Messiah 
of Hebrew prophecy ; to trace under his leadership the 
spiritual kingdom developing in the inner circle of dis- 
ciples ; finally, to display the kingdom triumphant over 
the grave itself, entering upon a world-wide extension 
that is to ‘‘make disciples of all the nations."’ 


University of Chicago. 
Croa> 
Peaceable Living 


By Mary F. Butts 


**So much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men."’ 


[1° NOT think it over,—the unpleasant word, the 
little or the great misunderstanding, the unkind- 
ness that to you seems unbearable, but that perhaps 
We must 
remember that our associates are not aware of all the 
The hurts of friendship, 
of social life, of household familiarity, must be ignored, 
got over, forgotten, as are the hurts, the wounds, the 
bruises, of our physical selves. We ashamed to 
make a fuss over a scratch that a wayside briar has 


appears very slight to him who inflicted it. 


sensitive spots in our make-up. 


are 
given us. It may be painful, inconvenient, even dis- 
figuring, for a while, but we treat it as a trifle, and it is 
soon healed. 
path, we fall and get a bruise,—we laugh at the pain, 
and hurry on our quest of work or play. No one but a 
child thinks of hurting in turn the inanimate cause of 
the mischief. 


We stumble over some obstacle in our 


So it should be with our heart-hurts, our soul-injuries. 
We should ignore them, go on our way as if there were 



























no bruise, no sting. Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that in nine cases out of ten the greater part of the suffer- 
ing is caused by our self-consciousmess. A slight irrita- 
tion that might be instantly forgotten is changed into a 
wound by ovr thought. Ah ! thought is a potent thing. 
It can create a new world of misery or joy in a moment. 
The forgiving thought, the effacing thought, leaves us 
free to go on our human way rejoicing, to meet the one 
- who has ‘‘offended"’ us with the heart-sunshine that 
sets all right, that heals and soothes, and makes the 
offense as if it had not been. But the irritating thought, 
the probing thought, makes a wound where none need 
have been, causes spiritual impurity, offensive con- 
ditions, injures the ‘‘life’' of which the New Testament 
speaks so often and so pointedly. 
Providence, R. 1. 
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Boys and the Prayer-Meeting 


By Florence I. W. Burnham 


ID those bows ever go to ptayer-meeting? They 
did now and then to please me, but they did not 
enjoy it, and | used to think it did them no good. 

In the first place, we had no prayer-meeting in our 
church, but a neighborhood gathering was held weekly 
in the little schoolhouse, and most of those living in the 
vicinity went in for a quiet hour. There was a small 
melodeon, good singing, and much unoccupied time, 
and the boys used to nudge each other, and wonder 
what struck the old deacon and the rest of the church- 
members dumb the moment they were in prayer-meet- 
ing. They could all talk fast enough at the corner store 
and the church sociables, and those bright boys knew it. 

They usually took the back seats, and the well-meaning 
leader finally drove them all away by saying. ‘‘ Come up 
front, boys ; the Devil always sits in the back seats."’ 
Then I gave up trying to coax my boys to go to prayer- 
meeting, and our minister helped me to something bet- 
ter for them,—an ‘‘ Information Club,’ for all the young 
people of our little church, that met in his study every 
Monday evening for several winters. 

It was not a Bible class or a teachers'-meeting, a 
prayer-meeting or a social gathering, but a combination 
of all these. Most of the young men and women at- 
tended, and frequently one or two of the older ones 
would drop in. 

There was no public library in our city at that time, 
and the best of the new books up in that study was one 
of its attractions as well as the latest magazines. 

Almost always some one carried a basket of apples, 
pears, or grapes, and we enjoyed these at the same time. 

One winter we took up the study of the great men of 
history in a very attractive way,—Moses arid Constan- 
tine contrasted, bringing in geography, biography, his- 
tory, topography, chronology, and everything that we 
could learn about them,—their influence, its duration, 
and its impress on the future. Then we had Joshua and 
Napoleon. 

Can you not understand how interesting such study 
could be made, especially when one of the college pro- 
fessors, friends of our minister, would drop in, and give 
us a ten minutes’ talk, enjoying the fruit and the open 
wood-fire with us? 

We were a month on Solomon and Queen Elizabeth, 
and we were fairly acquainted then with Jewish and 
English history, as well as the politics, manners, social 
customs, and religion of their times. We traveled all 
over Babylon, Persia, and our own northwest, along 
with our study of Daniel and Father Marquette, one 
winter. 

Very few of these young people had any idea that 
they were studying the Bible in one of the best possible 
ways ; that when we decided that Paul was a more spir- 
itual man than Luthcr he might also have been a little 
more courageous, even if he was smaller and weaker 
physically. Do you realize how much reading of the 
Pauline Epistles was gone through with to*learn all this? 

Then we had Peter and Savonarola contrasted,—so 
much alike in their earnestness, enthusiasm, and forget- 
fulness of self at the last, and yet so different. 

Why, we knew every bit of Germany and Italy, as well 
as all Judea, that spring. We traveled over the Roman 
Empire with Paul, and those boys knew that the Tiber 
was muddy and yellow, and the Jordan clear and blue. 
They knew the wild beasts that he had been in peril of, 
and the human fiends of Rome as well. 
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~ They learned also the lessons of faith and trust that 
should enrich their future lives. No need for minister 
or teacher to preach to them. Both apostles and monks 
gave them grand lessons in character-building, in fear- 
lessness and moral courage. Sitting about in comfort- 
able chairs and eating apples took away all restraint, 
and each boy had an opinion, and did not hesitate to 
express it as forcibly as Peter himself. 

The aim and object of all Sunday-school teaching 
should be constant spiritual growth for teacher and pupil 
alike. Character-building must be thought of, and the 
practical side of the lesson must not be forgotten. This 
is just as true of the prayer-meeting; and he who enjoys 
that the most, and gains the best from it, is the one who 
goes straight to it from a ‘little talk with Jesus.”’ 

Boys in Sunday-school are not all Christ's boys, and 
they forget to pray until they are in some deep trouble, 
and only the Almighty can help them out of it. That is 
one reason why it is so hard a thing to get boys to go to 
prayer-meeting. They will go to everything but that ; 
and now and then, if it is called a praise service, you 
will find them all in the back seats. Never make the 
mistake of telling them’ to ‘‘ come up front.’’ Be thank- 
ful if they will only come inside the door, and sit in the 
very last seats ; then give out something that they can 
sing: : 

I have seen twenty young men sit through a hymn, 
and not a mouth open, and in five minutes every one of 
them singing ‘‘ Hold the fort’'’ or ‘‘Only an armor- 
bearer.”’ 

If you want the boys in prayer-meeting, let them sit 
where they please, and if the singing is lively, they will 
be there nowand then. Never ask any of them to ‘‘ say 
a few words.’’ If you do, they will not be there next 
time. 

They can all talk well in the debating club on any 
given subject, but they are afraid to talk on religious 
topics because they know so little about them. Wait 
just patiently until they are better acquainted with 
Jesus, and are finding out new ways of working for him. 

Do not be discouraged if those young men that you 
are so proud of—O teacher, your boys !—will not go to 
prayer-meeting. See to it that they have a club of some 
sort, where you can get them together once a week, and 
keep them interested in each other. Do all that is 
possible to encourage a class feeling. Let the musical 
ones have a banjo or guitar club. Chess and checkers, 
and even logomachy, will sharpen their wits better than 
cards, and a well-illustrated natural history is always an 
incentive to conversation. Do not say much about the 
prayer-meeting to them. 
class of bright boys to find out whether their teacher 
prays or not. Keep record of all their birthdays. Let 
them know that you remember them, especially on these 
days. Write them a letter, a real birthday letter. They 
may never refer to it, but they will carry it in their 
pocket, and read it many times. 

Let them know that you pray for them, and, above 
all, let them know of your firm faith and trust in the 
Master, and in them also, and they will try manfully to 
live up to your ideals for them. 

When they call the prayer-meeting dull and slow, tell 
them it needs young men to take hold of it, and put 
more life into it. If they laugh at the singing, tell them 
that some good bass and tenor voices would help the 
weak sopranos. The boys that sing will do the best 
they can if they think that no one is noticing them. 

A church singing-school is a grand feeder for the 
Sunday-school and prayer-meeting. The boys and girls 
will go, and some of them will hang around the porch 
outside, and some of those inside will laugh and giggle, 
but never mind if they will sing. Pick out the liveliest 
tunes to begin with, and, when they have sung awhile, 
the transition is easy to the dear old favorites of the 
prayer-meeting. 

Another thing : do not be in a hurry to turn out the 
gas and lock the door. Some boy who is full of music 
to the tips of his fingers, and has no instrument at home, 
may want to sit down and pick out a tune himself. Let 
him do it, and just tel him to close the piano, turn out 
the gas, and leave the key in its proper place, when he is 
through. Trust the boy, and he will show you that he 
can be trusted. Suppose it puts a few keys out of tune, 
you may gain the boy for a grand worker in Sunday- 
school and prayer-meeting by giving him that chance. 

When some one discovers how to make the prayer- 
meeting as interesting aS a stereopticon lecture, the 





It does not take long for a - 
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young men who are not Christians will go, and those 
who are will be there oftener. In the meantime, 
teacher, do not feel that your teaching of that class of 
young men is a failure. If they are absent on Sunday, 
you know the reason why. They are interested in each 
other and in the lessons, and you know that they like 
you, —a great deal to give encouragement. 

Of course, you know all about them through the week, 
how they spend their money or their evenings. If they 
live at home, you know their mothers and their sisters, 
and who their friends are. You have them at your 
home, if it is a possible thing, one evening in the week, 
even if you are such a busy person that, to gain that 
time, you have to give up the prayer-meeting. 

If you do not do this to the best of your ability, you 
are not the teacher for those young men, even if you put 
hours of study on the lesson, and pray a great deal for 
them. Do not worry because you cannot persuade them 
to go to prayer-meeting. Contrive some other way for 
them to go to God’s holy land once a week. 

A traveling-club, a question club, where all the an- 
swers shall be found in the Bible or in one of its books ; 
try a journey that shall not go out of the Book of the 
Acts. Why, it will go from Jaffa to Gibraltar, from 
Damascus to Rome, from Jerusalem to the city above ! 

Study Moses from the bulrush cradle on the banks of 
the Nile to the strange ending on ‘‘ Nebo’s lonely moun- 
tain.’’ Do you know how much of history, :art, science, 
and literature can be gained from that one Bible char- 
acter? Boys are naturally hero worshipers, and they 
will find no modern warrior, Statesman, or poet, who is 
equal to Moses ; and when, through the study of the 
teachings and life of the grand leader of the Hebrews, 
they have learned to love the God and Father of us all, 
there will be no difficulty about their going to prayer- 
meeting. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Flower Voices 
A Song for the Children 
By the Rev. Charles I. Junkin 


HE sunny little daisy, 
With yellow gold to spend, 
And heart so warm and kindly, - 
Is everybody's friend. 
‘* Look up,"’ it says, ‘‘ and do not fear, 
For Jesus loves you, children dear.” 


The gentle, queenly lily 

Swings softly to and fro, 

So fair and pure and lovely, 

In garments like the snow. 
** Look up,"’ it says. ‘‘Oh! seek and find, 
For Jesus is so good and kind.”’ 


The precious little pansy 

Is thinking all day long ; 

We see it sad and sorry, 

Or happy as a song. 
**Look up,"’ it says. ‘‘ Be brave and true, 
For Jesus always thinks of you.” 

The dainty, tender violet 

Peeps out beneath our feet 

So tiny and so humbie, 

And yet so fair and sweet. 
‘Look up,"’ it says, ‘‘and do not fret, 
For Jesus never will forget.”’ 

The royal rose is monarch, 

Arrayed in princely dress, 

With thorns to punish evil, 
With happiness to bless. 
‘‘Look up," it says, ‘‘look up, and live, 
For Jesus offers to forgive.” 

Englewood, N. /. 
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A Valentine Peacemaker 


By Mary Henshaw Grosvenor 


ce 


WONDER what text Miss Alice has selected for 
me this time,’’ said Fannie Morris, unfolding a 
little scrap of paper which her teacher had pressed into~ 
her hand after Sunday-school. 
Miss Alice had a way of doing this, and her selections 
never flew wide of the mark, often doing far more good, 
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when read in a quiet moment, than half a dozen un- 
scriptural reproofs. 

«« Speaking the truth in love,’’ the girls of her class 
called it, knowing that only the truest love and interest 
in their welfare prompted these messages. 

Matthew 5: 9 was all she read, but her Bible sup- 
plied the words; this was another of Miss Alice's 
methods of making them search the Scriptures. Fan- 
nies face flushed as she read ‘‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers ; for:they shall be called the children of God."’ 

«Why give this to me?’’ was the question which rése 
to her lips, but she needed no outside answer. Well 
did she know the grief and yearning in the young 
teacher's heart as she selected this verse. 

For years Fannie Morris and Annie Loney had been 
most devoted friends, but, a few months past, some fool- 
ish misunderstanding, smouldering because both were 
too proud to ask or make explanations, ‘had been fanned 
into a flame by the malicious interference of others, and 
had ended in an open quarrel, and a separation which 
bade fair, unless soon healed, to divide them forever. 

The mothers, friends too from girlhood, seeing this 
with deep sorrow, felt powerless to interfere, knowing 
that peace secured through authority would but add mar- 
tyrdont to the other grievance ; but Miss Alice, of whose 
class both girls were members, determined to try the 
soothing application of a little Bible verse to these sore, 
angry hearts. 

To Fannie she sent the first message, because from 
her she hoped the most. 

‘‘Miss Alice don’t know all the facts in the ‘case,"’ 
thought Fannie, closing her Bible rather sharply ; ‘‘she 
does not know how bitter Annie, is nor what horrid, 
spiteful things she is saying against me every day. But 
—I would—like to—get that blessing. I wonder how it 
feels to be a peacemaker? Suppose I try to make up 
and Annie won't, what becomes of my peacemaking ? 
It don't say I should be blessed for trying to be a peace- 
maker.”’ 

Fannie’s battle was a hard one, the hardest that comes 
to any of us, little or big, and the victory is only to be 
won, where Fannie won it,on her knees. When she 
rose her face had a happier expression than it had worn 
since the quarrel. 

‘«T'll do it,’ she said with decision, ‘it's worth try- 
ing,’’ and she laughed merrily. 

What 7¢ was she told no one, but the next day being 
the fourteenth of February, the first step she took was 
that purchase of as artistic a valentine as her purse would 
allow. Conveying this in secrecy to her own room, she 
wrote way down in one corner of the blank page at the 
back, in very small characters, ‘‘I am sorry,’’ then 
directed the envelope, with no attempt to disguise the 
well-known handwriting, and sent it through the mail 
to Annie Loney. 

The next day Fannie could scarcely conceal her ner- 
vousness as she anxiously awaited the answer to her 
overture, and the postman had scarcely touched the bell, 
when the door was flung open and -the letter almost 
snatched from his hand. 

At the sight of Annie's writing a thrill of pleasure 
stirred in her heart ; undoubtedly she had returned her 
compliment with another valentine quite as pretty, —just 

like Annie! Hurrying to her own room, Fannie shut 
and locked the door, then carefully opened the envelope 


and drew out—her own valentine! Her face grew 
deadly pale, her eyes flashed, she was not pleasant to 
look at just then. So this was the result of her peace- 
making,—her offering rejected, returned without a 
word, fairly flung in her face. This was the end. She 
would never make another effort, no matter if Miss 
lice flooded her with Bible verses, never could she have 
again for a friend one who could so cruelly wound her. 

She picked up the valentine, handling it tenderly, as 
though it too could feel the slight, andas she turned it over 
her eyes fell upon the words she had written in the cor- 
ner. But something had been added to them! Un- 
derneath the short message ‘‘I am sorry,’’ Annie had 
written one quite as short, ‘‘So am I."’ 

Fannie scarcely knew how she got herself into coat 
and hat, but in five minutes she was on her way to 
Annie's house, carrying the valentine in her hand. 

Before she had traveled half the distance, however, 
short as it was, Annie came almost running towards 
her,—quiet, tidy Annie, whom usually nothing could 
fluster, with her hat on one side, and her coat buttoned 
crooked,—and they ran right into each other's arms in 
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the middle of the street, much to the amusement of the 
bystanders, and the irritation of a motorman who 
banged his bell unheeded. 

No words were said, none were required, and only 
one thing more seemed necessary before the quarrel was 
buried forever. Hand in hand they paid a visit to 
Miss Alice, where they hada joyful reception, and where 
they presented her with the peacemaker, which she has 
had framed, and keeps among her most treasured belong- 
ings. 

Baltimore, Mad. 





The Teachers’ Class-Meeting 


By Robert T. Bonsall 


HE ideal teachers’ class is one connected with an 
individual church, wliere, in addition to a con- 
sideration of the lesson text, some thought can be given 
to specific classes and their needs. Even general teach- 
ers’ classes, such as are now held in all the large 
cities and many of the smaller ones, ought not to be 
allowed to take the place of either church classes or of 
individual study on the part of the teachers. 

It has fallen to my lot during the past eighteen 
or more years to be a teacher of teachers. Theoreti- 
cally, I believe in the Socratic method of teaching, 
but I nevertheless pursue a modified lecture method. 
Inasmuch as I have always found that the majority of 
adults, for differing reasons, dislike the question-and- 
answer method (chiefly, I think, because of the large 
amount of time consumed in arriving at the truth, which 
could have been more accurately and efficiently put in 
much less time by the teacher), I have made it my prac- 
tice to equip myself quite thoroughly not only upon the 
immediate lesson-text, but upon collateral lines of study 
also, so that I can safely, at the close of each verse or 
topic, ask,.‘‘ Are there any questions or suggestions ?'’ 
I also quite frequently remind them, at the beginning of 
the lesson, that they are at liberty to inject their ques- 
tions even in mid-sentence if they feel so inclined. By 
this means the class session is not necessarily a teach- 
ers’ monopoly,—the choice to have it otherwise being 
thrown upon the individual members of the class. 

I have endeavored to show the teachers that every 
lesson ought to be, and can be, made interesting to 
their classes. In order to do this, I have tried to show 
that this result can be accomplished by the judicious 
use of certain simple methods. 

1. A wise approach to the lessofi, so that at the very start 
of the lesson the class will be impressed with a desire to 
press into it, because of a conviction that they are sure 
to enjoy it. I feel certain that the success or failure 
of different teachers lies, to a large degree, in their 
manner of commencing the presentation of the lesson. 

2. Making the lesson graphic and real, remembering 
that the Bible characters were real flesh-and-blood peo- 
ple; in a sense putting ourselves in their place, and 
reverently read the Bible between the lines. 

3. Making use of the eye-gate, remembering that Jesus, 
the model teacher, though possessing all the possibilities 
of spoken language with which to appeal to his hearers’ 
ears, did, nevertheless, repeatedly make use of object 
lessons which would also impress by the way of the 
eyes. 

I make frequent use, in various ways, of the eyes 
as an avenue of approach to both head and heart, by 
object lessons, maps, and other devices. 

I am an inveterate user of the blackboard before the 
class, making it pay weekly tribute to the efficiency of 
the lesson work by way of simple diagrams, modified 
words, etc. Many doctrinal truths, even, can be made 
much clearer by the help of simple diagrams, and modi- 
fied words are a source of weekly help. 

I have long since discovered that there is not a Sun- 
day-school lesson during the year that does not contain 
the possibility of dropping, here and there through the 
lesson, some pertinent item of secular information of a 
helpful kind which consumes but a few moments in the 
telling, and ‘increases the relishability of the lesson 
teaching. I have often noticed the avidity with which 
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some of the teachers before me note down such little 
items, —which fact convinces me that my theory is cor- 
rect, that the average boy or girl especially enjoys gath- 
ering something at Sunday-school that is worth hearing, 
even though it is not in itself religious. 

Remembering that on several occasions Jesus, by his 
words, appealed to the sense of the ludicrous on the part 
of his hearers, I do not hesitate to occasionally inject 
into my teaching some pleasantry, when (and only when) 
I can not only entertain the class thereby, but at the same 
time make some especially good lesson point. 

I endeavor, by the phrasing of my opening prayer, to 
impress upon the teachers present that even a large and 
praise worthy searching of commentaries and other helps is 
not enough. We call the Bible the Word of God, and 
so it is ; consequently, he knows much better than any 
of those to whom we have gone for help could know just 
what the real meaning of the lesson text is, and what he 
would have us gather from it. Hence the need of fre- 
quent prayer on our part for help in the study, and for 
guidance in the teaching of the lesson. 

In connection with my teachers’-class work I have 
printed each week, for the use of those who attend, and 
others, what is termed a ‘‘ Suggestive Arrangement."' As 
these weekly issues contain the result of much thought 
and study, they consume a great deal of my time in getting 
them ready for the printer ; but, as teachers, we must 
be ready to make large personal sacrifices if we do our 
work properly. As many persons seem to place a high 
value upon the serviceableness of these ‘‘ Suggestive Ar- 
rangements,'’ for use and preservation, it would, per- 
haps, be well for some others having charge of teachers’ 
classes to issue their lesson analyses, etc., 6n a somewhat 
similar plan. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CAB 


Bible Book-Mark “ Well-tested method for memorizing 
Containing the Bible classification of books comes 
Bible Divisions froin H. M. Sheerar, prepared by him 
for a Sunday-school in Wellsville. New York, and hav. 
ing unusual features in arrangement. It is a printed 
card, the size of a postal card, to be used as a Bible 
book-mark, with this classification of the books on one 

side : 

Old Testament. 











17 5 17 
HISTORY. POETRY. PROPHECY. 

5 12 5 5 12 
Mosaic. General. Major. Minor. 
G. E. L. J.J. R. 25. j. P. Pr. Sr Ho. Jo. 

N. D. 2K. 2C. E. S. E. D. Am. Ob. 
° E. N. E. Jo. Mi. Na. 
Hk. Zep. 
Hg. Zec. 
Mal. 
New Testament. 
5 21 I 
HISTORY. EPISTLES. PROPHECY. 
14 7 I 
Gospels and Acts. Pauline Epistles. Catholic. Rev, 
Matt. Mk. Ro. 2Cor. Gal. Eph. Jas. 2 Pet. 


Phi. Col. 2 Thess. 
2 Tim. Ti. Phe. Heb. 


Lu. Jno. Acts. 


3Jno. Ju 


On the back, besides the ‘‘Commandments Epito- 
mized '’ and the Lord's Prayer, these memory hints are 


added : 

To remember the number of the books of the Bible : Count 
the letters in the word ‘‘Old,"’ and also ‘‘ Testament,"’ place 
the number of letters in the word ‘*Old,"’ 3, by the number 


in ‘‘ Testament,"’ 9, side by side,==39,—the number of books in 
the Old Testament 
ters in ‘‘ New,"’ 3; in “‘Testament,"’ 9 ; multiply 3x9,=27,—num- 
66 books in the 
Bible. Notice that the following four Epistles in the New Testa- 


In the New Testament, the number of let- 
ber in the. New Testament. 39 added to 27 


ment have the first two vowels in alnhabetical order, a, ¢, 7, o: 
Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians. 


—— 


Following the suggestion of a monu- 
Bible Divisions by a 


( 4 » ; oi h ‘ra ] 
Five-pointed Star ment for remem bering the granu 


divisions of the books of the Bible, 
given in this paper January 15, comes this methed 
approved by A. H. Brownell, superintendent of the First 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Oneonta, New York, 
which he says has ‘proved helpful, and may help 
It is a five-pointed star, with the Old Testa 
ment divisions indicated outside the points, and th 
New Testament divisions inside, ‘‘ Christ’ being. the 


others."’ 



























































































































center of all. The cut shows how easily it may be used 
as a blackboard exercise, if so desired. 
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Place of Illustration in Teaching 


By Stambury R. Tarr, M.A. 


HE teacher must realize that memory and the process 
of formal reasoning are not the only elements in 
his scholars’ mental make-up. The power of imagina- 
tion is as important as either of these in the assimilating 
of new truths. Two extreme courses may be followed 
by an instructor. The one is to inculcate knowledge 
solely by means of statements addressed to the 
purely intellectual factor of mind, to lead up to the re- 
sult sought by an unbroken chain of logical reasoning, 
or, in many cases, by a mere dogmatic statement of 
some general law. The other is to avoid all formal 
presentation of the truth to be imparted, and to deal in- 
stead with related mental images, which by natural sug- 
gestion will convey certain aspects of the general truth 
implicated in them. 

Instances in literature of the former method are found 
in the ponderous tomes of medieval theologians. Over 
and against these we have the allegory of the Pilgrim's 
Progress,—an example of the illustrative presentation 
of religious truth. At bottom the distinction is that be- 
tween the deductive and inductive processes of knowl- 
edge. In the one case there is attempted the teaching 
of general and abstract truths without the elucidation 
and practical significance which come from a compari- 
son of, and reference to, particular instances. In the 
other there is the danger of allowing a lively interest in 
the incident related, or the attractive brilliance of the 
image conjured up, to divert from the essential truth that 
alone is important in itself and for itself. The first 
course makes little or no use of the power of observation 
and imagination, while the latter, its very antithesis, re- 
lies too little upon the mental processes of judging and 
relating. The one, in itself, is deficient in natural in- 
terest ; the other often lacks in consecutiveness and 
coherence. Each method needs the other as its supple- 
ment. 

The possession of mental images or ideas, the result of 
observation and memory, supplies the necessary basis 
for imaginative thought. The teacher, then, must work 
upon what is already in the minds of the scholars, must 
call back to active thought-life the dormant ideas, the 
half-forgotten pictures and fancies, which are their men- 
tal possessions. With these it is his office to prompt 
the construction of new mind-products. This may be 
secured by presenting to the learners fresh truths or 
phases of truth, expressed in terms of the mental im- 
agery already familiar to their ord‘mary thought. An 
intelligent sympathy, ever indispensable in teaching, is 
nowhere more essential than here. If illustration is to 
be adequate, it must be an outcome of the teacher's 
realization of his pupils’ mental position. There is no 
more perfect instance of this method than that found in 
the use of parables by our divine Teacher. Take, for 
example, the fifteenth chapter of the Gospel of Luke. 
There is, first, the parable of the lost sheep,—a vivid 
narration of a familiar rural incident. “Then, lest to a 
part of his audience the application might not carry full 
significance, he presents the simple domestic scene of 
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the thrifty housewife searching for her lost piece of sil- 
ver. Thus far the parables in themselves have imaged 
God's seeking of his wandering creatures. Only at the 
close of each is there mentioned a further element in the 
work of redemption,—that of repentance. ‘There is 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth.'’ Nor has the thought of pardoning 
love as yet been shown ‘in the parables concerning the 
‘‘silly sheep'’ or the inanimate coin. In these the 
diligence of search might be a result merely of the human 
instinct for always retaining possessions once held. A 
higher motive must somehow be exemplified. So it is 
that in the succeeding parable of the prodigal son—that 
most divine of Christ's word-picturings—there are em- 
bodied both the father’s pardoning love and the wan- 
derer’'s repentance. And so evident upon the face of 
the allegory is its spiritual interpretation, that there is 
now no necessity for any further reference to it The 
use of the first two illustrations alone, while they are 
necessary to the setting forth of the truth of a seeking 
Saviour, would have failed to convey the desired im- 
pression of God’s complete purpose for men. Nor did 
it seem sufficient for Jesus merely to state the essential 
nature of repentance and pardon ; these must be made 
clear by the actions of the erring son, who says, ‘‘ Father, 
I have sinned,'’ and of the loving Father, who declares 
‘*he was lost, and is found.'’ 

In his use of parables, Christ always recognized their 
limitations. No concrete illustration can correspond in 
its every detail to the truth presented. Not only will 
certain elements be neglected, but certain others may be 
misrepresented by too close metaphorical interpretation. 
Jesus found it necessary often to present a series of 
word-pictures bearing upon some one phase of truth. 
In these his hearers would be led to grasp some constant 
and recurring element amid the otherwise diverse de- 
tails. By such repetition, in changed connections, the 
essential truth would be brought into clear prominence, 
while the merely incidental accessories of the picture 
would fall into the background. 

Mention has been made already of the danger that 
attention may be so fixed upon vivid illustrations that the 
significance back of them is overlooked. Science teach- 
ers have been known to complain that too elaborate 
apparatus and experiment, while entertaining the scholar, 
distract his attention from the grasp of underlying prin- 
ciples. Sometimes a too promiscuous use of pictorial 
embellishment, instead of elucidating the meaning of an 
author, rather diverts interest into another channel. So, 
too, it not seldom occurs that a somewhat careless 
listener remembers nothing of a sermon but a number 
of anecdotes, supposedly illustrative, but so slenderly 
connected with the theme of the discourse that it has 
failed entirely to associate itself with them in the mind 
of the hearer. The teacher, too, is prone to make the 
same mistake. He should remember that illustration is 
a means, not an end, and should find place in the 
presentation of a lesson only in so far as it actually con- 
tributes to the comprehension of it. 

In the teaching of primary and intermediate Sunday- 
school grades the two classes of illustrations commonly 
employed are either pictures of some sort or narration 
and description. Both appeal strongly to the normal 
interests of the child, and may be used most advan- 
tageously. There is danger, however, even here, of 
over-emphasis of the means to the detriment of the end. 
The primary teacher who depends too largely upon 
bright pictures, elaborate blackboard drawings, paper 
patterns, pantomimic songs, highly colored narratives, 
and such aids to securing interest, must eventually find 
that the apparent attention of the children has resulted 
in but little comprehension of the most elementary spir- 
itual truths. 

A similar danger prevails in the intermediate and 
higher classes. The teacher with a fund of anecdote 
and a natural gift of narration sometimes relies too en- 
tirely upon arousing the scholars’ interest by this means. 
The half-hour or forty minutes a week that he has for 
imparting scriptural truths is too short for the telling of 
stories for mere entertainment. Unless the interest 
thus evoked can be directed to some essential feature of 
the lesson itself, there has been no illustration in any 
true sense of the term. Care also must be taken, and 
more especially in the higher grades, lest a too constant 
dependence upon a story-telling diet result in weakened 
ability to digest truths presented in any less sugar- 
coated form. 


Over and above the presentation of each day's lesson, 
the teacher should aim at a gradual increase of power, 
on the part of every member of his class, in compre- 
hending truths moré or less abstract. Unless the 
learner becomes able. in time to judge and reason for 
himself, his teaching has been largely a failure. Un- 
varying adherence to the story-telling and picture-book 
style of presentation, great as may be its advantages on 
occasion, will never secure the independence of thinking 
characteristic of a-fully matured mind. The miracles 
and parables of Christ were not the whole of his teach- 
ing, and the lessons of the Gospel narratives were sysie- 
matized and generalized by subsequent apostolic writers. 

In the foregoing paragraphs the term ‘‘illustration’’ 
has been employed, designedly, in its narrower and 
more common significance, but it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that everything which illuminates (and that 
alone) is truly illustrative. The only way of adequately 
explaining an unfamiliar truth is to bring to bear upon 
it certain related ideas. If the newly presented idea can 
be brought directly into mind by connecting it to what 
is understood already, there is then no necessity of try- 
ing to bring forward in every case an illustrative resem- 
blance found in some incident having no inherent 
relation to it. Often, in studying some statement of the 
Apostle Paul, for example, the best elucidation will 
come from references to other passages of his own and 
similar inspired writings, or a comparison with the 
known teachings of Christ. The carefully weighed 
opinions of commentators, the interpretations of different 
revisers, explanatory paraphrases, —these, in their places, 
are all illustrations in a broad but literal sense. An- 
other is secured by the studying of any particular pas- 
sage in the light of the whole of which it forms a part. 
The grasp of causal events and related circumstances is 
essential to the clear comprehension of one of Peter's 
epistles, for instance ; and, with historical perspective, 
geographical setting is also an illustrative requirement. 
Let it be remembered, too, that a personal application of 
the truth presented—the most practical of illustrations 
—is the end for the teacher to hold constantly in view. 

Is it necessary to add that for the right employing: of 
illustration knowledge worthy: of being presented must 
be abundantly possessed by the teacher? Of many so- 
called illustrations it may too frequently be said, as Walter 
Savage Landor declared concerning similes, ‘It is a 
pity that they are often lamps that light nothing, and 
show only the nakedness of the walls they are nailed 
against.’’ 

Woodstock College, Ontario. 


Hoa 


Habits of daily prayer, important to 
be formed in childhood, need foster- 
ing by teachers as well as mothers. 
‘Faith Latimer,’’ in her Sunday-school work in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, is sending out pretty picture cards to 
mothers of little children, asking them to encourage the 
children to use the verse printed on the card as a “little 
help to form a habit of daily prayer,’’ and asking each 
child, ‘‘ Will you unite with others in our daily prayer 
each morning of the year?’’ The card is intended to 
be hung up in a conspicuous place, with its prayer ‘‘ For 
Every Morning :"’ 


A Prayer for 
the Little Ones 


“As I awake, dear Lord, I pray 
That thou wilt guide me through this day, 
From all wrong doing keep me free, 
That I thy loving child may be.”’ 


a. 


In the work of men's classes printers’ 
Viaeg* Ay aan ink seems especially necessary. Mcn 

who may be too busy or diffident to 
talk will often accept something that is printed, stowing 
it away in pocket or drawer for future reading. A form 
of invitation, issued the first of this year by the young 
men’s Bible class of the First Baptist Sunday-school of 
South Bend, Indiana, is a small folding card suitable for 
the vest pocket. On the first page is a displayed head- 
ing, ‘‘ The Young Men's Bible Class Invites You,’’ and 
a picture of the exterior of the church. The second and 
third pages contain all the members’ names and street 
residences, with blanks for additional names, and an in- 
terior view of ‘the cheerful and comimodious room in 
which the class meets. On the last page’is a list of the 
International Lessons for the first quarter. 
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ZS: 77 YS 
Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1898 





January 2.— Jesus and John. . Matt. 3: 7-37 
2. January 9.—Jesus Tempted . . . Matt. 4: 1-11 
3. January 16.—Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus . . « Matt. 4: 17-25 
4. January 23.—The Beatitudes . Matt. 5: 1-12 
5. January 30.—How to Pray Matt. 6: 5-15 
6. February 6.—Our Father’s Care . . Matt. 6: 24-34 

February 13.—The Call of Matthew . Matt. 9: 9-17 


7 ° 
8. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Forth . . . Matt. 10: 2-15 


. February 27.—Warning and Invitation .. . 


9 Matt. 11: 20-30 
10. March 6.—Jesus and the Sabbath . . . Matt. 12: 1-13 
11. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares A “Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 
12. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded. . Matt. 14: 1-12 
13. March 27.—Review. 


ASKSY 
Qutline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


——— 


Study 9.—The Message from John 


Matthew II : 2-30 (being 2 5 of Part II; see 
** General Survey,’’ Study 1). 

The evangelist has told us of the ministry of Jesus, —intro- 
duced by the preaching and baptism of John; prosecuted on 
Jesus’ part both by preaching and healing ; responded to on 
the part of the people by enthusiastic following, on the part of 
the leaders by official opposition. He has shown how popu- 
lar hunger_and official opposition or indifference led Jesus to 
multiply his ministry by sending forth the Twelve. He now 
introduces the critical inquiry of John from his prison, and 
Jesus’ reply, together with some other sayings of like tenor. 
I, JESUS AND JOHN (II : 2-19). 

1. The Perplexity of John (vs. 2-6). Consider the absence 
from the ministry of Jesus (v. 1 and all of chaps. 5-10) of the 
‘*ax’’ and the ‘‘fan’’ and the ‘‘fire’’ (chap. 3 : 10-12). 
John’s testimony to Jesus as Saviour (John I : 29) seems to 
have marked the highest flight of his prophetic spirit, and not 
a completely possessed personal conviction (comp. 1 Pet. 
1:10). With Jesus’ reply compare the ministry already 
narrated and Isaiah 35:5; 61:1. Note particularly the 
‘* beatitude ’’ of verse 6, and consider its bearing on John’s 
question. Jesus does not announce himself as Messiah at 
this time, but, pointing to his works, and suggesting fulfil- 
ments of Scripture, he pr®nounces blessing on him who is 
able to read in the work the significance of the worker. 

2. Jesus’ Estimate of John (vs. 7-15). Mark Jesus’ jeal- 
ousy for John’s reputation for stedfastness (v. 7 f.). Note the 
identification with Elijah (vs. 10, 14; comp. Mal. 3: 1; 
4:5f.).« Compare John 1 ;: 21, and consider the failure of 
Malachi 4: § in /e¢ter, but its fulfilment in spirit. Ponder 
Mark the high signifi- 
cance of the kingdom of heaven (v. 11 4), John’s greatness as 
usher to that kingdom (v. 11f.), and the immense result of 
John’s work (v. 12). The “men of violence ’’ (v. 12) are 
probably the publicans and sinners (comp. Luke 7 : 29), who 
were pressing into the kingdom to the scandal of the scribes. 
Consider Jesus’ seriousness in this whole matter (v. 15), and 
the unexpressed Messianic claim in both his answer and his 
testimony to the Baptist. Read Edersheim, ‘‘ Life and Times 


this as suggestive for all prophecy. 


of Jesus the Messiah,’’ I, 654-671, for an appreciation of 
John. 
3. jesus’ Estimate of the People (vs. 16-19). Consider the 


religious callousness of a people that could find help in neither 
John nor Jesus. Think how genial and sociable a life our 
Master lived (v. 19 a), and ponder the every-day workableness 
of genuine Christianity. On the last clause of verse 19 see 
Broadus. 


Il. Tuk YEARNING HEART OF JESUS (11 : 20-30). 

1. The Doom of Rejectors (vs. 20-24). Note the natural 
connection of thought between this paragraph and the pre- 
ceding. On the probable historical location of verses 20-30, 
compare Luke 10 : 13-24. Consider the Messianic assump- 
tion in these woes. 

2. The Great Invitation 25-30). these 
’* with verse 15. Note Jesus’ passage from prayer 
(v. 25 f.), through self-confession with a note of meditation in 
it (v. 27), to direct and yearning invitation (v. 28 ff.). With 
the invitation compare Jesus’ compassion on the multitudes 
** distressed and scattered’’ (9 : 36). On Christ’s ‘‘ yoke ’’ 
see Broadus h.1. Consider that a yoke is easy when it fits, a 
burden is light when it is easily borne. 
here of ‘‘ flowery beds of ease.’’ 


(vs. Compare 


** babes 


There is no promise 


Ill. SumMARY. 


John’s perplexity is answered, his nobility is declared, the 
people’s hardness of heart rebuked, their rejection of Jesus 
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condemned, and the ‘‘ babes ’’ (comp. 18: 3) are shown to be 
Jesus’ comfort, interest, and care. 
BV. 


PRACTICAL HINT. 
Consider the supreme significance of the Teacher and 
ITealer himself for that time and for all time, and the light 
which such an invitation as this casts on him. 
Rusu RHEEs, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 


ASA 


Lesson 9, February 27, 1898 
Warning and Invitation 
GOLDEN TEXT : Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.—Matt. 11 : 28. 


(Matt. 11: 


20-30. 
Read Matthew 11 and Luke 19: 41-48 


Memory verses : 28-30) 


COMMON VERSION 
20 § Then began he 


REVISED VERSION 


to up- Then began he to upbraid 


braid the cities wherein most of the cities wherein most of 
his mighty works were done, his 'mighty works were 
because they repented not : done, because they repented 

21 Woe unto thee, Cho- 21 not. Woe unto thee, Cho- 
ra’zin! woe unto thee, Béth- razin! woe unto thee, Beth- 
sa’i-da ! forif the mighty works, saida! for if the ! mighty 
which were done in you, had works had been done in ‘Tyre 
been done in Tyre and Si’don, and Sidon which were done 
they would have repented long in you, they would have re- 
ago in sackcloth and ashes. pented long ago in sackcloth 

22 But I say unto you, It 22 and ashes. Howbeit I say 
shall be more tolerable for Tyre unto you, it shall be more 
and Si’don at the day of judg- tolerable for Tyre and Sidon 
ment, than for you. in the day of judgement than 

23 And thou, Ca-per’na-im, 23 for you. And thou, Ca- 
which art exalted unto heaven, pernaum, shalt thou be ex- 
shalt be brought down to hell: alted unto heaven? thou 
for if the mighty works, which shalt ?go down unto Hades : 
have been done in thee, had for if the ! mighty works had 
been done in Séd’om, it would been done in Sodom which 
have remained until this day. were done in thee, it would 

24 But I say unto you, That have remained until this day. 
it shall be more tolerable for 24 Howbeit I say unto you, 


that itshall be more tolerable 
for the land of Sodom in the 


the land of Séd’om in the day 
of judgment, than for thee. 


25 4 At that time Jesus an- day of judgement, than for 
swered and said, I thank thee, thee. 
O Father, Lord of heaven and 25 At that season Jesus an- 
earth, because thou hast hid swered and said, 1 *%thank 
these things from the wise and thee, O Father, Lord of 
prudent, and hast revealed heaven and earth, that thou 
them unto babes. didst hide these things from 

26 Even so, Father ; for so it the wise and understanding, 


and didst reveal them unto 
babes: yea, Father, ‘ for so 
it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight. All things have been 
delivered unto me of my 
Father : and no one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father ; 
neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will- 
eth to reveal Aim. Come 
unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I 


seemed good in thy sight. 

27 All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father: and no 
man knoweth the Son, but the 2 
Father ; neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, 
and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal Aim. 

28 § Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. 

29 Take my yoke upon you, 


N 


28 


‘ 29 will give you rest. Take my 
and learn of me ; for I am 79 poles apen you, and learn of 
meek and lowly in heart: and me; for | am meek and 
xe shall find rest unto your souls. lowly in heart: and ye shall, 

30 For my yoke is easy, and find rest unto your souls. 
my burden is light. 30 For my yoke is easy, and my 





burden Is light. 


1Gr. powers. * Many ancient authorities read be brought down. 
praise *Or, that 


3 Or, 
SAY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
world.—John 8: 12 


Lam the light of the 


Lesson Topic: Enforcing Human Responsibility. 


1. The Perils of Non-Repentance, vs. 20-24. 
2. The Conditions of Salvation, vs. 25-27. 


OUTLINE : 
3- The inducements to Acceptance, vs. 28-30. 


DaiI_Ly Home READINGS: 


M.—MATT. 11: 20-30. Warning and Invitation. 
T.—Isa. 1: 16-20. Exhortation 
W.—Luke 12 : 41-48. Responsibility of privileges 


T.—1 Corgi: 20-31. Despised, but chosen 
F.—Isa. 55: 8-11. Gracious invitation 
S.—Rev. 3: 14-22. A waiting guest. 


None cast out 


S.—John 6: 29-40. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


cS 
Lesson Analysis 


I. THE PERILS OF NON-—REPENTANCE. 


1. Divine Disapprova!l : 
Then began he to upbraid the cities 

not (20). 

He upbraided them with their ur 


because they repented 


rbelief (Mark 16 : 14) 


Ye will not come to me, that ye may have life (John 5 : 40 
- Solemn Denunciation : 
Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! (21 
Woe unto Him that striveth with his Maker! (Isa. 45 : 9) 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees (Matt. 23 : 27 


103 


3. Transcendent Perversity : 
Tyre and Sidon . 
Nineveh. . 


would have repented long ago (21) 


. repented ; . a greater than Jonah is here (Luke 


II : 32). 
Neither will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead (Luke 
16 : 31). 


4- Deeper Degradation : 
Exalted unto heaven? thou shalt go down unto Hades (23). 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O day star ! (Isa. 14 : 12.) 


He... bound him, . .. and cast him into the abyss (Rev. 26 
2, 3) ‘ 
5. Severer Penalty : 
It shall be more tolerable for Sodom, ...t than for thee (24). 
Of how much sorer punishment... shall he be judged worthy ? 
(Heb. 10 : 29.) 
We shall receive heavier judgment (Jas. 3 : 1). 
Il. THE CONDITIONS OF SALVATION, 


1. From the Father : 


O rather,... thou didst hide and didst reveal (25). 

Flesh and blood hath not revealed it, ... but. my Father (Matt. 
10: 17) 

No man can come to me, except the Father... draw him (John 
6 : 44). 

2. To the Lowly : 
Thou... didst reveal them unto babes (25). 

Out of the mouth of babes... hast thou established strength 
(Psa. 8 : 2). 

Except ye .. . become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
(Matt. 18 : 2). 

3- Through the Son: 
To whomsozever the Son willeth to reveal him (27). 

That the world should be saved through him (John 3 : 17 

Much more then shall we be saved... through him (Rom 
§ : 9). 

Ill THE INDUCEMENTS TO ACCEPTANCE, 


1. Christ's Invitation : 

Come unto me (28). 
Come to the marriage feast (Matt. 22 : 4). 
He that is athirst, let him come (Rev. 22 : 17) 
2. Man's Condition : 

Ye that labour and are heavy laden (28). 


Yet is their pride but labour and sorrow (Psa. go : 10), 
For indeed we . do groan, being burdened (2 Cor. § : 4). 
3. Christ's Promise : 
l will give you rest (28). 
Ye shall find rest for your souls (Jer. 6 : 16). 
We which have believed do enter into that rest (Heb. 4 : 3). 


4- Christ's Plea : 

Take my yoke, ... learn of me. My yoke is easy (29, 30). 
How often would I, .. . and ye would not ! (Matt. 23 : 37.) 
We beseech you on behalf of Christ (2 Cor. 5 : 20). 


Oo 


Verse 20.—‘' Then began he to upbraid the cities, . . 
they repented not." (1) Opportunity, (2) Neglect ; 
demnation. 

Verse 21. a, te would have repented long ago.’ 
fact affirmed ; 2) ‘the contrast implied ; 
incurred. 

Verse 23.—‘‘Shalt thou be exalted to heaven? thou shalt go 
down unto Hades."' (1) High exaltation anticipated ; (2) Deep 
degradation announced. 

Verse 26.—‘' Yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight." (1) The Father's purposes ; (2) The Son's acquiescence ; 
(3) The world’s duty. 

Verse 28.—-‘‘ Come unto me, 
A peerless Benefactor ; 
invitation ; 


because 
(3) Con- 


(1) The 
(3) The condemnation 


. and I will give you rest.’ 
(2) A needy clientage 
(4) A splendid inducement. 


(1) 
(3) A generous 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


ISTORICAL Position.—As Luke (Luke to : 13-15, 

21, 22) records similar sayings in connection with the 
mission of the Seventy, some place this lesson at the later 
period, after the Feast of Tabernacles. But verse 20 seems 
to connect the sayings with the discourse about John the Bap- 
tist (Matt. 11 : I-19). 
account of Luke, must be placed shortly after the Sermon on 


the Mount, and immediately after the raising of the widow's 


That discourse, as appears from the 
’ PI 


son at Nain. On this view, the touching invitation at the close 
of the lesson immediately preceded the anointing of our Lord 
by the sinful woman (Luke 7 : 36-50), whe was wot Mary 


Magdalene. 
PLace.—In Galilee, possibly, but not certainly, at Caper- 


naum. On the places referred to by our Lord, see Critical 
Notes. 

Time.—In the early summer of A. U.C. 781,—that is, 
A. D. 28, probably at least eight months before the last 


lesson. 
PAPALLEI 13-15, 21, 
in substance, though it probably belongs to a later occasion 


PassaGe.—Luke 10: 22, is parallel 


a 
Critical Notes 


Verse 20.— Zhen began he: The immediate connection of 


thought is: If the ministry of John the Baptist left the hearers 


without excuse (vs. 7-19), the responsibility of those who 
had heard our Lord himself was much greater.— 70 upbraid 
The word is often rendered ‘‘ reproach,’’ in a bad sens 
(** revile ’’) ; here it indicates the utterance of holy grief and 






























































































































































































































































anger.— 7he cities wherein most of his mighty works were 
done: ** Powers” is the literal sense of the Greek term, here 
referring to miracles, as often in the Gospels. The cities 
named (vs. 21, 23) were all situated near the northern shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, and in this region occurred many of the 
miracles narrated in the Gospels.—Aecause they repented not: 
It is here implied that, in spite of his apparent popularity, 
most of the inhabitants did not heed him. The object of his 
miracles was to call forth repentance, not to gratify a craving 
for signs and wonders. 

Verse 21.— Woe unto thee: The interjection ‘* woe ’’ here 
expresses both grief and denunciation.—Chorasin » Jerome 
says this place was two miles from Capernaum, and the site is 
now identified with KerAzeh, which is about that distance 
from Tell Ham, though farther from Khan Minyeh (see on 
v. 23).—Bethsaida: In the Synoptic Gospels Bethsaida 
Julias, at the outlet of the Jordan, is more frequently referred 
to. But there was probably a western Bethsaida, ‘‘ of Gali- 
lee’ (John 1: 44; 12: 21), south of Capernaum. Both were 
near to the other places named, and it is immaterial which is 
referred to here.—/n Tyre and Sidon: The heathen regions 
nearest to Galilee. The Revisers have changed the order of 
the sentence to indicate the emphasis resting on this phrase. 
— They would have repented long ago: This claim to know 
“what would have occurred accords with the fact that in the 
region of Tyre and Sidon our Lord afterwards found a most 
remarkable instance of faith (Matt. 15 : 21-28).—Sackcloth 
and ashes: The former term refers to a garment made of 
coarse cloth, resembling a sack, worn as a symbol of peni- 
tence, ‘‘ashes’’ being put on the head at the same time 
(comp. Jonah 3 : 5-9). 

Verse 22.—//owbeit. . . it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon; Here also the names stand in emphatic position. 
—ZIn the day of judgment, than for you: Our Lord here, as 
in 10: 15, assumes that his own judgment in regard to guilt 
will be that of the final day of judgment. It afterwards ap- 
pears that he himself will then be the Judge. There is here, 
and in similar passages, a hint that there will be degrees of 
punishment in the future world. ‘‘ You’’ grammatically re- 
fers to the cities named, but the whole context shows that the 
inhabitants are meant. 

Verse 23.—And thou, Capernaum. The site of this thriv- 
ing commercial town, the residence of our Lord during his 
ministry in Galilee and the scene of many of his miracles, is 
still in dispute. Robinson places it at Khan Minyeh, on 
account of a fountain referred to by Josephus : Thomson, at 

. Tell Ham, from a resemblance to the ancient name. Both 
sites are near the northwestern coast of the Sea of Galilee, Tell 
Ham being about two miles nearer to Bethsaida Julias. This 
uncertainty is a partial fulfilment of our Lord’s prediction.— 
Shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ? The better attested text 
makes this clause a question, implying an answer in the nega- 
tive. The figure suggests, not a lofty situation, or great 
wealth, but great privilege.— Zhou shalt go down : Or, ** be 
brought down.’’ Most authorities have the former form ; but 
some of the weightiest the latter.— Unto Hades : Not ‘‘ hell,” 
—that is, ‘‘ Gehenna,’’—but the place of the dead in general. 
Here the figure is that of extreme moral degradation.—/n 
Sodom - The order and emphasis are the same as in verse 21. 
—lt would have rematued until this day : As Sodom was one 
of the oldest cities in Palestine, and its punishment so startling 
and notorious, this declaration implies the greatest guilt. 

Verse 24.-—J/t shall be more tolerable: As in verse 22; but 
here the reference is to a place which had already been pun- 
ished by temporal destruction. 
ment still future and universal. 

Verse 25.—A¢ that season: A literal rendering on this oc- 
casion.— Jesus answered and Said: ‘* Answered’’ may refer 
to the woes just uttered, or possibly to some unspoken objec- 
tion of the hearers.—/ thank thee: Or, “‘ praise,’’ the verb 
meaning to confess, but also suggesting gratitude.— O Father - 
Compare Luke 10 : 21; Jehn 11:41; 12: 28; and chapter 
17 throughout.—Lord of heavzn and earth: This phrase is 
peculiarly appropriate here, where God's sovereignty is the 
maiti thought.— 7#a/; As in Luke 10:21. The Greek word 
also means ‘‘ because.’’— Zhou didst hide: Pointing to God's 
action as a single fact.— Zhese things: Such as are here de- 
clared, though the whole circle of Christian truth is included, 
since it finds its center in our Lord (comp. v. 27).— From the 
wise and understanding: ‘‘ Prudent,’’ as now used, is too 
restricted. The reference here is to those wise and under. 
standing in their own estimation and in the eyes of men, the 
immediate application being to the Pharisees.—And didst re- 
veal them unto babes: Infants ; but the reference is undoubt- 
edly to those of a childlike disposition, docile and humble. 

Verse 26.— Yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy 
sight: Or, ‘*that.’’ Either the reason for our Lord’s praise, 
or the purport of his thanksgiving. In either case, it is an 
expression of the entire accord between him and his Father. 

Verse 27.—Adl/ things ; That pertain to the revelation of God 
to men, as the context suggests.— Have been delivered: Lit- 
erally, ‘‘ were delivered,’’ at some time in the past. The 

Revisers render ‘‘have been delivered,’ because this past 
fact is here connected with the present in what follows.— 

Unte me of my Father: That is, ‘by my Father.’’—This 


A plain intimation of a judg- 
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verse, both in thought and phrase, resembles the utterances 
peculiar to the Gospel of John, and the statements made con- 
tradict absolutely the notion that the Synoptists present a dif- 
ferent view of Christ’s Person from that given in the Fourth 
Gospel.—And no one knoweth the Son, save the Father: 
‘* Save,’’ asin the next clause. This assumes that the relation of 
Christ to his Father is a mystery. ‘* Knoweth”’ isa compound 
verb, pointing to full knowledge ; so in the next clause also. — 
Neither doth any know the Father ; The last phrase is in em- 
phatic position.—Save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal him: The full knowledge of God, especially 
as the Father, is based upon the peculiar relation of the Son 
of God to his Father. But to this Son all things were deliv- 
ered ; hence any adequate knowledge comes to men through 
the Son. In particular, it comes to the individual to whom 
this Son of God ‘* willeth to reveal ’’ the Father. ‘‘ Willeth”’ 
is not the sign of the future tense, but a strong verb suggest- 
ing purpose as well as willingness. 

Verse 28.— Come unto me: Our Lord invites, because men 
can now know God only through him; he invites thus ten- 
derly, to show how fully and freely he ‘‘ willeth to reveal 
him.’’"—Ad/ ye that labor and are heavy laden: ** Labor”’ 
points to active toil; ‘‘ heavy laden’’ to passive trial. The 
primary reference is to those laboring to secure holiness by 
their own efforts, and burdened by the minute and multi- 
tudinous exactions imposed by a Pharisaical conception of 
righteousness.—And J will give you rest: *‘1’’ is emphatic. 
Other teachers called for labor, laid burdens on men ; he will 
cause them to rest. See on next verses. 

Verse 29.— Take my yoke upon you: This is the method 
of receiving the rest Christ gives. The law was a yoke 
(comp. Acts 1§ : 20), and over against this, with its burden- 
some requirements, Christ invites men to submit to his yoke 
(v. 30).—And learn of me: Not simply from my example, 
but accept my authority. Both imperatives refer to a single 
act. The first clause may present, under the figure of a 
‘* yoke,’’ the same thought as the second; but in the former 
the idea of obedience is more prominent, and in the second 
that of docility.—for Jam meek and lowly in heart: Here 
the character of our Lord is urged as a reason for receiving 
him. His meekness is real, though he had thus denounced 
unbelievers ; his humility is ‘‘in heart,’’ not in appearance, 
though he claimed to be the ‘‘Son’’ who alone could reveal 
the Father. This meekness and humility he took upon him 
that he might reveal the Father, that he might thus invite sin- 
ners. Only this explains the seeming paradox between the 
statements of the lesson.—And ye shall find rest to your 
souls: How this is done could not be fully set forth then; 
but the essential matter was, and is, personal trust in the 
Person who thus invites to obedience and docility, The rest 
was not freedom from labor, as many then fancied the Mes- 
siah would bring,—an error not yet dead,—but rest of soul. 
The connection suggests that this rest is obtained by attaining 
meekness and lowliness like that of Christ himself. 

Verse 30.—/or my yoke is easy: *‘Easy’’ also means 
wholesome or agreeable.— And my burden is light: The two 
clauses are in contrast with ‘labor and heavy laden.’’ 
Though the moral requirements of Christ’s teachings axe 
higher than those of Pharisaism, yet they become ‘ easy ”’ 
and ‘‘light,’’ because he pardons, and thus gives a new mo- 
tive of gratitude, which he strengthens by his continued grace. 
Augustine: ‘‘ This burden is not the weight upon one that is 
laden, but the wing of one that is about to fly.’’ 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
KY 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS touching to see how repeatedly our Lord returned to 
Jerusaiem, though always driven from it by the ill-will to 
one who saw through all the make-believe profession of the 
religious world of the city, and disturbed mock saints by ex- 
posing their hypocrisy. It was now the second year of his 
public ministry, dating the years from the passovers ; and he 
had been forced to turn back to Galilee, instead of remaining 
to influence the myriads gathered at the passover feast, his 
healing the man at the pool of Bethesda having raised wild 
hatred of him, from the miracle having been wrought on a 
sabbath, and was thus quite wicked, as being, in their eyes, a 
kind of work on the holy day. 

He hastened back, therefore, to Galilee, which, as yet, was 
safer for him than Judea. But, though he changed his place, 
he did not change his principles, and, by carrying them out 
on the way north, deepened the dislike of him among the 
scribes and Pharisees, who masqueraded as Puritan pre- 
cisians, while destitute of all true religious spirit. To allow his 
followers to rub wheat-ears in their hands before eating the 
grains was threshing, and it was sabbath when he permitted 
it; and to heal a withered hand on the sacred day was further 
sabbath desecration (John §: 1-47; Matt. 12: 1-13). Once 
more at the Lake of Galilee, howevez, the people flocked to 
him in vast numbers, drawn, perbaps, by the very fact that 
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they had at last found one who spoke to their hearts, and 
dared to be true to what all felt to be the right, without asking 
whether his sayings agreed with the ideas of the rabbis or not. 

But this popularity demanded a staff of assistants to spread 
his new teachings; and he therefore now chose the Twelve, 
though he kept them many months in close attendance on 
him before he trusted them with an independent mission. 
Surrounded by this band, he now preached the message of 
pure spiritual religion indefatigably all over the district near 
the lake, the Sermon on the Mount remaining a sample of 
his addresses. He had already journeyed through all Galilee, 
teaching in the little towns and villages (Matt. 4 : 23-25), 
healing lepers (8 : 2-4), and, no doubt, many other sick 
and diseased creatures. But he erelong returned to his spe- 
cial haunt, the crowded districts along the west side of his 
own lake. 

Before going to the passover he had healed the paralytic, 
the declaration of whose sins being forgiven had aroused the 
deadly rancor of the orthodox against one so monstrously 
‘‘unsound ’’ (9 : 2-8). But, to make things worse, he now 
added Matthew the publican to his immediate circle,—an out- 
rage on their ideas of propriety not to be forgiven. This 
opposition of such superstitiously venerated dignitaries as the 
scribes and of the influential Pharisees began soon to tell ; but 
for a time he was still free to preach, and retained his popu- 
larity, which must have been heightened by the cure, in 
these months, of the slave of the centurion at Capernaum, and 
the raising of the young man at Nain. 

Every village, apparently, heard once and again the voice 
which spoke as never man spoke, and saw miraculous proofs 
of his divine mission. Among these, Capernaum, Bethsaida, 
and Chorazin are specially named as having seen ‘‘ most of his 
mighty works’’ wrought in them. Capernaum, perhaps at 
the place now known as Khan Minieh, just above the little 
open plain of Gennesareth, was the border town of Antipas, 
and, as such,—what with its position on the road from the 
north, and its busy fisheries, supplying in part the markets of 
distant towns,—plumed itself on being a place of considerable 
importance, though Josephus calls it, more than once, a village. 
Bethsaida, or ‘‘ fish-town,’’ appears to have been at the spot 
now called El Tabighah, a little north of Capernaum,—a de- 
lightful site at the mouth of a fine, rushing stream, which 
turns the stones of two mills, but has no other buildings near 
it,—the mills themselves, indeed, being ruinous enough. It 
could never have been more than a village, but Jesus was 
contented with a humble theater for his labors. 

Chorazin lies behind, a little farther north, on a swell of 
black lava, marking the volcanic activity of long-past ages. 
I never saw such a place. Its little houses are still entire, 
the massive blocks of basalt of which they are made defying 
time, They are mere one-roomed cubes, flat-roofed, with a 
pillar of stone in the middle where they are larger than usual. 
The ground is strewn with countless black boulders, and the 
bed of a winter torrent in a hollow below is filled with them. 
Nothing could ever have grown in such a neighborhood, nor 
can I imagine what made such a site be chosen for the poorest 
hamlet. 

Yet in these three paltry places Jesus, as I pave said, 
**wrought most of his mighty works.’’ That they should 
have turned a deaf ear to him, and ignored his wonders, was, 
no doubt, due in part to the prejudice excited against him by 
the religious leaders ; but this, he tells them, was no excuse. 
That they are now silent desolations, and have for ages been 
equally forsaken, is a striking commentary on his words, that 
even Capernaum, though so proud and ambitious, would “‘ go 
down into Hades.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
AY 


Jesus Meditating on his Mission 
and its Effects on Men 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE chronological connection of this lesson with the pre- 
ceding context is loosely indicated by ‘‘ then ’’ in verse 
The woes in its first part would naturally rise out of the 

previous reflections on the perversity of ‘this generation.” 

An equally loose note of time links the parts of the lesson to 

each other. ‘At that season’’ does not necessarily imply 

immediate succession in,time. But, whether the parts of the 
lesson were spoken continuously or not, they are closely 
united in subject, the prayer of thankfulness being, as 

Matthew calls it, a kind of ‘answer ’’ to the woes, and both 

coalescing, like two confluent rivers, in the universal invita- 


tion which closes Jesus’ meditations on his mission and its 
diverse reception. 


20. 


1. Verse 1 tells us that Jesus had gone on a tour through 
Galilee to teach and preach. Its experiences probably led to 
the tragic woes, in which we hear, in wonderful harmony, the 
sad voice of pity from the rejected Lover of souls mingling 
with the stern prophecy from the righteous Judge of men. 
Not denunciation, but lamentation, speaks here. But the 
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pity does not paralyze the hand of the judge, nor does the jus- 
tice of the judge freeze the pity of the Saviour. He feels the 
wo which he pronounces, and he pronounces the wo, though 
it wrings his own heart. These warnings are as gracious an 
invitation as is ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor.’’ 

We must note the contrasted triplets of cities. How the 
Jewish self-righteous pride must have chafed at the Gentile 
cities, which were their synonyms for everything contemptible 
and foul, beimg set above the three towns by the lake! The 
distinction between Chorazin, and Bethsaida, which are 
grouped, and Capernaum, which stands alone, corresponds to 
the distinction between Tyre and Sidon, which generally go 
together, and Sodom, which here appears without its usual 
companion, Gomorrah. The reason for the separate mention 
of Capernaum is, of course, that it had been Christ’s place of 
residence, and therefore had had greater privileges than the 
other two, which drew after them a consequent heavier doom. 
The most privileged of the Galilean cities is matched with the 
most wicked of the Gentile ones, because it, too, has a bad 
pre-eminence in sin, and will keep its sad superiority in 
punishment. 

We note Christ’s consciousness of his work. He knew it 
to be the mightiest forth-putting of divine power that the world 
had ever seen, Not less unique is his calm certainty that re- 
jection of his message is the very head and chief of all sins, 
and that our attitude to him is the determining element in our 
future destiny. Has any other wise and devout teacher ever 
ventured to say that what men think of him will settle their 
eternal condition? If any other had said so, would he not 
have been laughed or hissed off the stage? Whence comes 
this tremendous self-assertion in Jesus, and how comes he to 
have persuaded the world to take him at his own valuation ? 

The great principie that the degree of knowledge, actual or 
possible, determines guilt, and therefore punishment, is 
plainly set forth here. The brighter the sunshine, the blacker 
the shadows ; the hotter the atmosphere, the fiercer the light- 
ning flash. It will be worse for Capernaum than for Sodom ; 
it will be worse for New York or London than for Capernaum. 

2. ‘* Jesus answered.’’ To what did he answer? Wecan 
only surmise, but probably the expression is intended to repre- 
sent what follows as occasioned by the preceding woes. The 
terrible tragedy and mystery of men’s rejection of Jesus is 
alleviated, and partly explained, and even becomes, in one 
aspect, a ground of thanksgiving. When we can grasp the 
truths of God’s fatherhood and universal power, we can say 
**I thank thee,’’ even in the contemplation of unbelief and 
loss, for then we penetrate to understand the law that regu- 
lates vision and blindness in the spiritual realm. 

That ‘‘ these things ’’ should be hid from the wise and pru- 
dent is not of itself an occasion of praise. It is the conse- 
quence of their being revealed to babes, and that is an occasion 
of thanksgiving. If the qualification for seeing God in Christ 
were culture or intelligence, Sr anything else which only a 
few could attain, revelation would be a mockery ; but since it 
is a moral condition which any and every man may make his 
own, the light may gladden every eye, and they who see only 
darkness in it have but themselves to blame. 

The gospel is ‘‘ hid from the wise,’’ not because it has any 
affinity with folly, but because wisdom is not the organ for its 
reception, and ‘‘ the wise’’ are prone to think that their wis- 
dom is the key to everything. ‘* Babes’’ are not those who 
are devoid of manly intelligence, but those who, whether they 
have it or not, have a childlike receptivity. Any man, be he 
scholar, thinker, scientist, philosopher, or unlettered and of 
Narrow understanding, can come to Jesus as a little child, 
and humbly open his heart, and penitently consent to be 
saved by grace. If he does, he will have ‘‘ these things ’’ re- 
vealed to him; if he does not, they will be hid. Not wis- 
dom, but the pride of wisdom, bars out men from salvation. 
The gospel is for all, and therefore the condition of receiving 
it is one which all may have. Therefore we can thank God, 
even at the sight of the unbelief of many who will not become 
as little children. 

The mingled reception which our Lord met from men leads 
him to think of and to assert his unique power and relation to 
the Father. Some might hail him, some might reject him, 
but, recognized or rejected, he remained the one wielder of 
divine power, the one revealer of the Father. The deep 
words of verse 27 read like John’s Gospel rather than 
Matthew’s, and put an end to the allegation that ‘‘ the Christ 
of the Synoptics’’ is not the Christ of the Fourth Gospel. . 
John records no profounder sayings, and no more uncon- 
ditiona) claims of the Son in respect of divine authority or of 
unique knowledge of, and communion with, the Father, than 
Matthew here preserves for us. 

To deal with these lofty and sacred words would far exceed 
our limits. They claim for the speaker the possession of ab- 
solute universal sway, and of a corresponding perfect know]- 
edge of, and communion with, the Father, which imply divine 
nature ; for no creature could bear the weight of the crown 
and scepter of the universe, and none could know the Father 
with a knowledge which corresponds to the Father’s knowl- 
edge of him. That reciprocal knowledge is of the closest 


kind, and is the knowledgé flowing from identity of nature, 
For a mere man 


harmony of will, and the blending in love. 
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to arrogate it would be insanity, or blasphemy. 
it. What saves him from the charge of either ? 

He not only claims to have perfect knowledge of the Father, 
but to be himself perfectly known only by the Father. Surely 
that means that there are depths in him deeper than those of 
ordinary humanity. True, every man is a mystery to others, 
and often to himself; but more than that is asserted here. It 
is because Jesus is more than man that only God can sound all 
the abysses of his nature. 

Jesus claims also to be the sole medium of revelation of the 
Father, It is through him that ‘‘ these things ’’ are revealed 
to babes, and all the knowledge of God which any men have 
is due te him. This is what the Christ of the Gospels thought 
of himself,—as being universal Lord, knowing the Father and 
known by him in reciprocal knowledge impossible to man, 
and communicating so-much of that knowledge as mortal eyes 
can bear to a world which, without it, sits in darkness, Is 
the Christ of the Epistles clothed with any attributes of 
divinity more lustrous than these ? 

3. The conclusion of all is the universal invitation, which 
echoes still in weary hearts all over the weary world. What- 
ever mysteries and tragedies may lie in and flow from the re- 
jection of Christ and his gospel, his heart yearns to all, and 
he ‘‘ wills to reveal it’’ to every eye. Every heart is weary, 
has toilsome labor to do and heavy loads to carry, and all toil 
and burdens may be lightened by coming to Jesus. It is to 
be noted that ‘rest ’’ is twice promised in these great words, 
—once as given by Jesus when we come to him, and again as 
Sound by us when we take his yoke on us, and learn of his 
meekness and lowliness. 

Now to come to Jesus expresses the initial act of believing 
on him, and to assume his yoke expresses the subsequent 
obedience, which manifests itself in conformity to his example. 
Such obedience brings a further rest, which, while given by 
him, is found by us, inasmuch as it is the result of surren- 
dering our wills to his, and of shaping our characters after his 
blessed image. Obedience is rest, meekness is rest, low- 
liness is rest ; to cease from our own works is to enter into 
rest. 

That yoke is easy which is padded with love, and so does 
not chafe the neck on which it lies. That burden is light, 
not because Christ’s law is more indulgent, or prescribes less 
difficult tasks than the world’s does,—for his requirements 
are far higher than its,—but because he gives strength to do 
what he commands, and because hard duties enjoined by love 
and attempted by answering love cease to be hard, and 
become delightful. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Jesus claimed 


Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D-D., LL.D. 
Warnings and Promises 


HIS is a great gospel. Its preparation began early to be 

spoken by the prophets. Its credentials were stupen- 
dous miracles. It was God’s greatest gift. Heaven was beg- 
gared of its king to accomplish it. Nothing that infinite love 
could do was left undone. Pain and death were the only 
language that could interpret to man such love. 
men escape who neglected it ? 

It is amazing that, when such a gospel is néglected, even 
after that a warning should be added. Love does not limit 
itself to providing salvation, it lavishes itself on warning 
besides. 


How could 


The object of mighty works was not to excite wonder, sur- 
prise, nor even to heal the sick, but to produce repentance 
(v. 20). 

The greater the light sinned against, the greater the guilt. 
It is more tolerable for a sinner of Tyre atid Sidon than for 
one of America (vs. 21-24). 

We must not let the spirit of the age prevent our teaching 
the enormity of sin against light and its necessary. punishment. 
God has not changed his penalties for the infraction of physi- 
cal laws. We must not change his penalties for the infraction 
of spiritual laws. Men still fall off preoipices and are dashed 
to pieces ; they die of poison, or go madly insane for break- 
ing mental laws. And they will still perish for breaking 
spiritual laws (Ezek. 33 : 8). 

The sternness of the judge softens into the tenderness of 
the Saviour (v. 25). The whole plan is comprehensible, 
the whole remedy receivable by babes. This is because the 
Son will himself reveal it (v. 27). This blessed teacher who 
is willing to become a babe, can teach babes. His ability of 
teaching transcends our capacity of ignorance. 

No wonder that such a nature has rest for the weary. In 
the Greek it says, ‘1 I will rest you.’’ It is not something 
that he gives, sé°much*as something that he, the Creator, who 
never wearies, does in you. His creative fingers are felt re- 
newing the tired muscles. 

Yokes are double. The Lord carries one end—the short 
end. 


University Park, Colo 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


pony began he to upbraid.. . because they repented not 
(v. 20), It is not a question of what we have been 
told, but of what we have done in consequence. Some per- 
sons plume themselves on regular church-going Sundays, 
although those who see them only weekdays might not sus- 
pect it. Itis a familiar story of the man who came to the 
church door as the service was just over, somewhat earlier 
than usual, ‘* What, is it all done ?’’ he asked. ‘* No, it’s 
not all done, but it’s all safd,’’ was the answer. Any one 
who has been favored in his seeing and hearing is to blame 
if he doesn’t show it in his better doing. 

Lf the mighty works had been done in Tyre and Sidon which 
were done in you, they would have repented . . 
and ashes (v. 21). 


. mn sackcloth 
We are responsible according to our light 
and surroundings. There are converts among the heathen in 
Africa and Asia whose conduct puts to shame godless pew- 
holders in Philadelphia, Boston, and San Francisco. We 
may do pretty well in comparison with those about us, and 
yet be shamefully below the standard which we know is the 
only right one in our circle. 
too do if he had our advantages and inducements ? 
worth thinking about. 

Thou Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ? thou 
shalt go down unto Hades (v, 23). The higher we are when 
we start on a downward decline, the deeper the depth which we 
shall reach when we finally fail. John B. Gough used to say, 
‘* There is a moderate drinker beginning to slide from the very 
top of the social scale! 7here is another poor fellow who 
has never been much above the edge of the drunkard’s ditch in 
his neighborhood ! In the final plunge, who will sink deepest ? 
Hie who falls farthest.’’ 

L thank thee, O Father,.. . that thou didst hide these 
things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them 
unto babes (v. 25). If a thing is said in words that a child 
can understand, the older ones ought to be able to get at its 
meaning. But if it were said in words that only the older 
ones could understand, children would be helpless to get at 
its meaning. Children can understand many things because 
they are children. 


What would a man in Timbuc- 
That is 


The hope of older ones is in learning 
from children, or in becoming again as children. A distin- 
guished New York clergyman was accustomed, when he came 
upon a Bible passage that puzzled him. to call in his little 
grandchild and read it over to her, in order to learn from her 
simple, direct way of getting at the truth. 
was often successful. 


And that mode 


Neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to 
We know 
most about a parent whom we are not close towhen we know 
his child intimately. 


whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him (v. 27). 


We learn the love and the tenderness, 
the goodness and the strength, of many a father and a mother, 
by what their children say about them. Just now the world 
realizes for the first time the best qualities and the truest 
greatness of Alfred Tennyson by what his son has made 
known about him. ‘That is the true order of things. 

Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
1 will give you rest (v. 28). Rest-is impossible except to 
those who work and bear burdens. Those who do nothing 
day times are not able to get real rest nights. ‘‘ The sleep 
of a laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little or much : but 
ihe fulness of the rich will not suffer him to sleep.’’ There 
is not work enough and burden-bearing between vacations 
with most of us. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me;.. 
find rest (v. 29). The hardest work in the world is doing 
nothing. ‘The lightest work in the world is pulling a load 
with one’s neck in the yoke of love. Rest, real rest, ease of 
soul in the path of duty, is found in doing what one ought to 
do in the service of the one best loved of all. This is a rule 
of universal application, —from the little child to the mightiest 
of earth's great ones. 


Philadelphia. 


. and ye shall 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


ESUS was the sternest and the kindest of men. When 
men stood by their sins, he warned them in the strongest 
of terms ; but when they repented, he pardoned them in the 
gentlest manner. The towns mentioned in our lesson had 
enjoyed many privileges, having heard him often, and had 
many fulracles wrought in their midst. Yet they repented 
not. This is why he denounced them as he did. This was 
not the only time that Jesus uttered stern words. Whenever 
he thought that warning was needed he gave it; and that, 
not because he wished to hurt men, but because he wanted 
to help them. 
Yet men got angry with these warnings. And so they do 
to this day. There are many in our times who decry the 
sterner passages of the Word, and say that they will not be 
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frightened into stopping their sins. But do men act in this 


way in matters secular? What is the lighthouse put up for? 
Why do we have red lights on our railroads? For what pur- 
pose do doctors warn the community of the dangers of filth, 


Is 
Does any one 


or of contagion in the matter of typhoid or typhus fever ? 
it not because they wish to benefit humanity ? 
gt angry, and say, ‘*I will not be frightened into being clean, 
or avoiding the dangers of contagion’’? No, men are only 
too grateful to be thus warned, and call all who warn them 
benefactors. 

Then why should men find fault with the kind warnings of 
the 


To get angry, then, merely shows how sin has blinded men’s 


Master? Did he not utter them for the good of mankind ? 


eyes to their own good. ‘They so love their sins that they do 
not wished to be warned against them, and they resent the 
well-meant words of warning. So they did when Christ was 
in Galilee, and so they still act. If any one needed any proof 
of the ‘* exceeding sinfulness of sin,’’ here it is. 

Sut Jesus was also the gentlest of men. Read the words 
of our lesson beginning ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ Was there ever 
Here is no word of 

He knew that the 

He knew that men 


He knew that no one could 


any more gentle utterance than this ? 

threat, but ouly the sweetest of wooing. 
world was full of woes and sorrows. 
were weary with their burdens. 
give them rest as he could. And so he sent out the invitation 
to all, ‘Truly, ‘‘ never man spake like this man.’’ 
And this invitation comes to this school to-day. Whoever 
wants rest such as this world cannot give, may have it for the 
asking, provided only that he will take the yoke of Jesus on 
his own shoulders. ‘Then he will enjoy a peace that passeth 
all understanding. It was this peace that Paul had, which 
Nero 


on the throne was a far more miserable man than Paul in a 


made him happy whether he was in prison or at liberty. 
dungeon, All who have felt this peace will bear witness 
that the world has nothing like it to offer. And this peace 
may be yours. 

Why then will not men at once accept the offer? Because 
they do not want any yoke on them, such as the Lord speaks 
of, Well, then, 
they must take the consequences of their choice. The most 
grievous yoke that any man can wear, is that which Satan puts 
Is this the 
Then put it off, and take that of 
the Master, and you will find true rest unto your soul. 


New York City. 


They prefer the yoke of‘their own sins. 


on his neck, for the way of transgressors is hard. 
yoke that you are wearing ? 


XSALY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 

[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew II : I-30. 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

In our progress through the gospel, we now come to the 
story of the misunderstandings and open opposition which 
forced Jesus to abandon the methods and aims of his previous 
ministry, and to give himself largely to the training of the 
The next three chapters elaborate this theme. 

Read rapidly through chapter I1, noting the connecting 


Twelve. 


thread of lack of recognition from many classes, and the con- 
cluding reflections of Jesus. 

Reread the whole, noting (1) the good sense of Jesus 
(v. 1) in departing from the immediate vicinity of the disci- 
ples ; (2) the evident doubt of John the prisoner regarding 
Jesus ; (3) his method of allaying the doubt; (4) his charac- 
terization (vs. 7-14) of John; (5) his comment on the.Phari- 
saic party (vs. 16-19, comp. Luke 7: 30); (6) the cities 
which had failed to heed his message of repentance ; (7) the 
disciples whom Jesus did desire. 


II. 


(These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. 


REFERENCE LITERATURE, ° 


For a list which speci- 


fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 


the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

A fresh and interesting discussion of Matthew 11 :.25-30 is 
given by Bruce in ‘* With Open Face,’’ chapter 6, with the 
heading, ‘‘ Jesus Longing for Apt Disciples.’’ 
the ** burden of the chapter is dist//ustonment 
by Fairbairn, ‘‘Studies’’ (pp. 184-186). The regular ref- 
erences are: Abbott, 150-160; Carr, 98-103 ; Rice, 122-129 ; 


His view that 


is supported 
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Broadus, 235-256; Schaff and Riddle, 


185-206. 


102-108 ; McLaren, 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. Jesus and John the Baptist. 
for John’s having doubts about the Messiahship of Jesus? 
; I, 1.) 


(2.) What did Jesus mean by saying that John was ‘‘ more 


(1.) How can we account 


Was the answer of Jesus conyjncing ? [Outline Studies 


” 


than a prophet,’’ was yet inferior to the one of little impor- 
On 
the whole, did he rate John high or low ? [Outline Studies : 
I, 2.] 

2. Jesus and the Leaders of the People (vs. 16-19). (3.) 
What aspects of childishness did Jesus charge against the 


tance in the kingdom of heaven, and was ‘* Elijah ’’ ? 


Pharisaic leaders ? 

3. Jesus and the Prominent Cities of Galilee. (4.) What 
other towns in Galilee might Jesus have included in his de- 
nunciation ? Did he probably select these three because they 
were all in sight at the time, or because they were representa- 
tive commercial centers? [Geikie: {§ 5-7. Wright: § 1. 
(5.) Ought these cities to have repented because the miracles 
worked by Jesus proved his divine power, or because they 
illustrated his divine character ? 

4. Jesus versus the ** Wise and Prudent.”’ 


” 


(6.) Who were 
and what were ‘ these things ”’ 
which were hidden from them ? [Riddle : v. 25.] (7.) What 
classes of people were the ‘* babes ’’ to whom Jesus referred ? 
Why were they better able than scribes to understand him ? 
(McLaren: 2, J{ 2, 3.] 

5. Jesus the Revealer (v. 27) of God. 
is it true that we can only know God through the Son? [Rid- 
dle: v. 27. McLaren: 2, last J.] 

6. His Desire for True Disciples. (9.) What sort of fatigue 
and burdens did Jesus have in mind in verse 28? [Riddle : 
v. 28.] (10.) Explain the figures of verses 28 to 30. Did he 
mean to say that discipleship is easy, or that it is restful and 


II, 2. Riddle: vs. 28-30.] 


the ‘* wise and prudent, 


(8.) In what sense 


agreeable ? [Outline Studies : 


IV. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

What ‘“ mighty works ’’ of this day and generation might 
be pointed out to which the world pays no heed ! 

Was not John disappointed because the Messiah, so far as 
he could find out, was neither ax nor fan nor wind nor fire ? 
Tolerance, gentleness, love, seemed to him out of place. Do 
we not often insist that the divine methods shall be those only 
which we would use ? 

The strongest disciple is not beyond occasional doubt, but 
his remedy is always to turn to Christ. 

Opportunity for knowing the truth creates a frightful respon- 
sibility if we resist it. 

One who toils and struggles to know God is the one whom 
Jesus longs to help. 


New Haven, Conn, 
XS 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


UR lesson to-day is all from the words of Jesus. Many 
of his sayings we have already studied. Where did he 
preach the one sermon we have? What was the one happy 
word he repeated so often about the meck, the merciful, the 
pure in heart, and others? What do we call the form of 
words in which Jesus taught how to pray? What are some 
of the assurances of love and care by which Jesus taught us 
how to trust? Do you find any words that seemed stern or 
severe in the charge Jesus gave the Twelve as he sent them 
out ? 


John in Prison.—John the Baptist, by his faithful preach- © 


ing, had offended the wife of Herod, and she persuaded. King 
Herod to put him in prison. He had been for months in a 
dismal dungeon beneath the king’s castle ; but he seems to 
have been visited by his disciples, who told him of Jesus’ 
work, and probably of his choosing the Twelve and sending 
them out. John could not understand why Jesus did not 
send him some word of comfort, or try to release him. He 
who had preached to prepare the way for the coming of 
Christ was helpless and a prisoner. He and his discipless 
began to doubt. 
bring out the prisoners from the prison-house and loosen their 
bonds ? John sent two of his disciples to ask Jesus if he was 
the one who should come, or must they look for another. 
Jesus answered the messengers by doing wonders before 
them, then bade them go and tell John what they saw and 
heard. What did Jesus do for the blind, the deaf, the lepers, 
the dead? What did the poor have prgached to*them? 
Could John doubt when he heard “such reports of Jesus’ 
work ? 

Fault-Finding People.—There were then living in Galilee 
some people who seemed to try never to be pleased. 
you ever met any such? Do you remember that at Matthew’s 


Have 


feast some persons asked why Jesus was eating with publicans 


Could this be the true Messiah who was to. 
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and sinners, as they called them? John lived in the wilder- 
Jesus came to homes and cheerful fare, while John 
desert food. it? The fault-finders 
blamed them both. John, they said, was beside himself. 
our day they would have called ‘him a crank. 


ness, 
lived on What was 
In 
Jesus, they 
said, was gluttonous and a wine-bibber. Jesus knew it all, 
and said they were like children at play,—never satisfied with 
the game or the song. 

Words of Warning. 





Jesus’ words had usually been win- 
ning words of love. At this time we read, ‘* Then began he 
What is it to upbraid ? 
how sorry he was for sin, and that he warned because he 
Jesus did 
Do you know what 


to upbraid.’’ Perhaps, when we*see 
pitied, we may find love in words of warning. 
wonderful works in several great cities. 
Some of the cities he called by name, 
’» What is wo? Jesus did not 
call trouble upon them because he was offended at their neg- 


they were, and where ? 


and said, ‘* Wo unto you. 


lect, but grieved for their sakes for the trouble they brought 
on themselves. They had seen his mighty works, had heard 
how he could cure and save sin-sick souls, but they would 
not take him as Saviour. Jesus told them of Tyre and Sidon, 
large rich cities in the far north (use map). They had ships 
going to other lands laden with costly goods, and bringing 
But they had no gos- 
pel, no God, except idols and false religions. 


back treasures from those countries. 
That was why 
Jesus said, if they had known of a Saviour, and his mighty 
works, they would have long ago repented, and put on the 
signs of sorrow and shame for sin, putting on sackcloth robes, 
and casting ashes on their heads. 

The Day of Judgment.—Jesus told the people who might 
have known and loved him, that in that day coming, when all 
will be judged according to what they have done or left un- 
done in this life, it would be better for the people of Tyre 
and Sidon than for them. 
with those of Chorazin and Bethsaida ? 

Thou, 
called ** his own city ’’ ? 
and power the place seemed exalted to heaven, and yet so 
many would not accept of salvation that Jesus said they should 
be utterly destroyed, What was the sin of Sodom? What 
was its fate? Ask or tell of the destroyed cities and the 
Dead Sea. Jesus said that, if Sodom had seen the mighty 
works done in Capernaum, it would have remained until 
that day. 

Even so, Father.—Jesus’ heart was full of pity and prayer. 
Iie loved and longed to save. Almost the last time he went 
into Jerusalem, as he came near he looked at the beautiful 
city and the temple, and wept over it; for he knew the de- 
struction which was coming upon them. Though the words 
of reproof seemed *hard, Jesus knew it was his Father’s will, 
and thanked him that, while some who called themselves wise 


How do our opportunities compare 


Capernaum,— Why was Capernaum sometimes 
There were such wonders of love 


and great turned from him, yet there were many lowly ones 
of childlike, meek spirit who became his true friends and 
followers. 

Come unto Me.—Jesus never gave a precept without a 
promise, and rarely a warning without an invitation to come 
to him. He warned men to show the danger of neglect, then 
called them to persuade them to the safe path of life. Can 
you remember some of the times when he said ‘‘ Come’? ? 
Can anything be sweeter than rest to those who are worn and 
troubled and weary? Is there any hard thing to be done to 
earn the rest Jesus will give? He will give rest from sin, 
the peace of pardon, and the grace to keep from sinning. 

An Easy Yoke.—Explain use of yoke, with picture if pos- 
sible. Jesus used the example to teach that those who would 
come and learn of him should wear his yoke. When oxen 
were yoked, if both were gentle and obedient, the work was 
light and easy. To wear Jesus’ yoke is to be at his side, he 
leading the way. Trusting in him who is meek and lowly is 
to have rest in the soul, to serve willingly, to find life’s bur- 
dens made light by his blessed presence. 


Louisville, Ky. 
KS 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


E ARE unwilling for the present that our children 
should be told anything about the fate of the land of 
Sodom. They know absolutely nothing about cities in general 
or particular, therefore a lésson upon the warning given to the 
cities mentioned in our text would be for them entirely without 
point. , 
Another thing: The invitation -in our Golden Text, used 
literally, would be premature in the primary elass. 

The invitation to those who labor and are heavy laden does 
not appeal to children whose labors have not yet begun. The 
invitation to rest is not for those who are, this very minute, 
impatient to be up and stirring about. 

Yet in some way we must give a “‘ warning ”’ that shall arouse 
the children, and an ‘invitation’? which they will long to 
accept. This we cannot do unless we present the lesson from 
the point of view of child need. They are sometimes lonely, 
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often frightened and troubled, in their little minds. They 
deeply feel the need—without ever giving it expression—of a 
friend who is ** meek and lowly in heart.’’ 

Here, then, in three parts, is our whole lesson : 

1. ‘Come unto me ”’ (the invitation). 

2. ** Learn of me ”’ (a review of Lesson 4). 

5 Sere For I am meek and lowly ’’ (with the memory text, 
Isa. 40 : II). 

We develop the *‘ warning ’’ from the thought of the terrible 
loss and desolation which will be ours if we decline to 
**come,’’ and refuse to ‘‘ learn.’’ 

We need some sort of a dramatic setting for our lesson, and 
find it in the account of John’s imprisonment and message. 
After reviewing all that we have previously learned about John 
the Baptist, we show where he had been shut up in prison by 
his enemies. We outline the Dead Sea on the blackboard, 
indicating the strong fortress at Machaerus by a hollow 
square. 

While preaching on the banks of the , calling upon the 
people to , John had seen and spoken with John 
could be patient in prison, knowing that Christ was carrying 
on the work. 

This waiting time seemed too long to John. Why did he 
not hear the tramping of soldiers’ feet, the blowing of trum- 
pets, the shouts of victory from people who must surely recog- 
nize their Lord? An account of that wonderful sermon 
which begins, ‘‘ Blessed are the ’”? had reached his ears ; 
yet there were only a few who said, ‘‘ This is the Christ.’’ 
Could there be any mistake? John would send his messen- 
gers to Jesus that they might say to him, ‘‘Art thou the 
Christ ? ’’ 

What John’s messengers saw when they came upon Jesus 
befriending the lame, the blind, and the lepers, is the vital 
point of our lesson, and needs careful handling. 

Use verses 4 and 5 of our lesson chapter. ‘‘Go and show 
John ’’ that the blind receive their sight, the dead are raised 
up, and that there are miracles of healing and compassion 
which only the loving Christ could perform. John must learn 
that the poor, the lonely and helpless, had found a Friend ; 
but he would never know what we all know to-day, and that 
is, of the many years of hard work and self-denial, like his 
own, which must be given in telling the poor, helpless, lonely 
ones all over the world that this is the Christ, their friend. 

The ** Come unto me, .. . and learn of me: for I am meek 
and lowly in heart ’’ of our Golden Text, is what John’s mes- 
sengers learned when they looked for an imperial Christ, and 
found a friend to sinners; and it,is.for the youngest child 
‘among us to learn, even though his care-free soul needs, as 
yet, no burdens lifted, and his vigorous body craves no (lit- 
eral) rest. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Whom did Jesus select for his apostles? What 

was strange about this selection? For what purpose 

did he send them forth? How little provision were they to 

make for their journey? How were they to rebuke the towns 
that rejected their message ? ; 

2. Joun’s EMBASSY (vs. 2-19).—Where was John the Bap- 
tist imprisoned ? What message did he send to Jesus? Why 
did he doubt regarding Christ’s character and mission? What 
was Christ’s reply? What did he teach the people concern- 
ing John ? 

3. Tue UNREPENTANT CiTIks (vs. 20-24).—What connec- 
tion has this with what precedes? What were Christ’s 
“*mighty works’? ? Why should they have led men to repent ? 
Where was Chorazin? Bethsaida? Tyre? Sidon? Caper- 
naum? Sodom? Why is it not to be wondered at that no 
miracle is recorded as done in Chorazin or Bethsaida? (John 
21: 25.) What have sackcloth and ashes to do with repen- 
tance? Of what kind of men‘are such cities as Capernaum 
the type? Why did not Christ work all his miracles where 
they would have been heeded ? 

4. REVEALED TO BABeEs (vs. 25-27).—What questioning 
did Christ-answer ? What things were hidden from the “‘ wise 
and prudent’? ? When may education keep one from the 
secrets of Christianity? How may it be made to minister to 
Christian attainments? Who are the “ babes”? ‘o whom 
Christian truth is revealed? What is the way, then, to a 
knowledge of God ? 

5. AN Easy YOKE (vs. 28-30).—What are some of the 
burdens that most need Christ to help bear them ? How is it 
that Christ gives rest? What is his ‘‘yoke’’? What has 
Christ’s meekness and lowliness to do with our peace? Why 
must we bear some burden? What is Christ’s burden? 
What makes it light ? 


For the Superintendent 


t. What cities did Christ warn? 2. Why? 3. How great 
power did Christ say Gut had given to him? 4. For whose 
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benefit did he offer to use this power? (Golden Text.) 5. 
How can we get Christ’s help to bear our burdens ? 


ZA 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1931 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


1. What cities did Christ upbraid? 2%. For what did he 
thank Gud? 3. What did Christ say of his own God-given 
power? 4. Whom did Christ invite to come to him? 5. 
What did Christ promise to give them when they came ? 


Boston. 
AXA 


Blackboard Hints 


’ By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


REPARE the board as given below, omitting the words 
** wait,’’ ** learn,’’ *‘ come.”’ 

In our first lesson about Jesus’ ministry we learned that his 
message was, ‘* Repent ye.’’ In order to enter his kingdem, 
people must turn away from sin. The best blessing he had 
for any sufferer was, ‘* Thy sins be forgiven thee.’’ In te-day’s 
lesson, which belongs near the close of his preaching in 
Galilee, he speaks these solemn words to the wicked cities, 
not because they did not profess faith in him, but ‘* because 
they repented not.’’ The question for us to be sure of to-day 
is not so much, ‘‘ Have I professed to follow Christ ?’’ but 
rather, ‘* Have I turned away from sin? ”’ 

What is the Golden Text? The only people who are really 
heavy laden are those who are servants of Satan. When we 
love and serve Christ, and know he loves us, no burdens or 
trials can disturb our peace. In the midst of work, to be at 
rest, knowing that our sins are forgiven,—that is the ‘way to 
live. The only one who can give us such rest is ? And 
to get it we must—come. Would you not like to take his yoke 
upon you to-day ? 

Some of you may say, ‘‘I do not know how.’’ There is, 
indeed, much wisdom involved in coming to Christ ; wise men 
have studied about it, books have been written, and sermons 
preached. But the way to be wise is not to have wisdom, but 
to have the will to learn. ‘‘ Babes’’ can know God better, 
sometimes, than the wise and prudent, because they are more 
willing to earn. Let Christ teach you how to come to him. 

Suppose you are unwilling to learn, and do not turn from 
sin and come to Jesus; then ‘*‘ ye shall find,’’ not rest, nor 
wisdom, but sorrow. The words about the three cities 
(names ?) were not spoken in anger, but in sorrowful pre- 
diction. This is to be the result of their refusal to learn and 
come. What did these cities do, that they should be thus 
condemned ? It is not said that they were wicked like Sodom, 
or idolatrous like Tyre and Sidon. Only this: Jesus came to 
them, invited them, showed them his glory and his love, and 
they—did nothing but wait, They neglected. 

Two kinds of experience are offered in this lesson. Will 
you wait and learn, like those cities, or will you come and 
learn as Jesus invites you ? 








IF YE 

WAIT | LEARN | COME 
YE SHALL FIND 

SORROW |! WISDOM | REST 


Trenton, NV. f. 











KSA» 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


= HEN BEGAN HE TO UPBRAID THE CiTIEs.’’—The 

home land of Jesus was in Galilee of the Gentiles, and 
there, in the days of our Lord, was one of the busy meeting- 
places between the East and the West. Wealth accompanied 
commerce, and splendid Greek cities rose on the shore of 
Gennesaret. They seemed stable and permanent; but the 
Greek and Roman and Arab traders have passed away, and 
their cities and houses are ruins. Capernaum, which was 
exalted up to the heaven of prosperity, has been literally 
thrust down to the hell of oblivion. As yet the surveyors and 
explorers have failed to fix with certainty its site. This fact 


* was brought home to me in a practical fashion quite recently. 


I was constructing a set of Bible maps for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. General Sir Charles Wilson and 
Major Conder were assisting me. Both had local scientific 
knowledge, gained when they were in the service of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. But the General was convinced 
that Tell Hum was the site of Capernaum, while the Major 
was equally confident that the city stood at Khan Minyeh. 
The final decision rested with me. I knew the locality well, 
and all the arguments on both sides; but my mind remained 
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in a pendulous condition, a little swayed toward Tell Hum, 
but so little that I could not arrive at a definite decision. In 
this dilemma, I gave the modern names Tell Hun and Khen 
Minyeh where they ought to stand on the map, and I impar- 
tially placed between them the name Capernaum, leaving our 
millions of readers to work the matter out for themselves. 
The Saviour’s upbraidings were prophetic, and how truly have 
his predictions been fulfilled and verified! There has been 
much controversy regarding the site of Bethsaida, some hold- 
ing that it was on the west side of the lake, others maintaining 
that it was on the east side, and others still that there were 
two Bethsaidas, one on the east side, and one on the west. 
Scholars are now pretty well agreed in fixing the site at Et- 
Tell, on the east of the Jordan, at the place where the Jordan 
entered the lake in Christ’s time. Julias, rebuilt by Herod 
the Tetrarch, stood there ; but the place if now a mile from 
the lake, owing to the mud that has been washed down by 
the Jordan. Chorazin has also been long: sought, and only a 
few years ago it was identified with Tell Hum. Maay years 
ago, I was descending’ with some friends from Safed to Ti- 
berias. When nearly opposite Tell Hum, we turned down 
the side of the hill as a near cut to Bethsaida. We rested for 
a little among some ruins and foundations. A shepherd stood 
gazing at us, and, to my inquiry as to the name of the ruin, 
he replied, ‘* Kerazeh.’’ I found I had stumbled on the long- 
sought-for site of Chorazin, where Christ had worked many 
unrecorded miracles. Even the desolate ruins in Palestine 
confirm our Lord’s words. 

**TAKE MY YOKE.’’—Jesus looked on men and women 
toiling in the fields and by the lake, and he called on all who 
labored actively, and all who were heavy laden passively, with 
burdens laid upon them by others, to come to his rest. He 
looked upon the oxen plowing in union and bearing mutually 
the same yoke, and he called upon the weary and heavy laden 
to take his yoke. He knew what the yoke was, for, in the 
carpenter shop at Nazareth, he had often fashioned and 
smoothed the pieces of wood that were to lie on the necks of 
the oxen, and which would not gall them as they dragged the 
plow through the furrow. His yoke he will make easy, as he 
used mercifully to fit the common yokes to the necks of the 
weary oxen. With Jesus by our side, bearing our yoke with 
us, the yoke will not gall, and his burden will not crush. 

London, England. 
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By the Editor 


‘* REPENTED ...IN SACKCLOTH AND AsHEs.’’—Coarse, 
dark haircloth was the common covering in the East, in days 
of mourning, in contrast with the bright, gay colors worn in 
times of rejoicing. Throwing earth or ashes on the head at 
the same time was an added token of grief and humiliation. 
This has been so from time immemorial, as it is to-day. 
There are differences of opinion as to the precise meaning of 
this garb. Some think that bodies were formerly wrapped in 
such coarse cloth for burial, and that earth or ashes on the 
head were symbolic of burial in the grave, where dust re- 
turned to dust, or where cremated bodies returned to ashes. 
Others think that the chief significance of the garb was its 
unattractiveness and gloom. Mourners tore their garments, 
disheveled their hair, and disfigured their faces, throwing 
dust or mud on their heads, and sometimes rolling themselves 
in the dirt. Repentance was similarly indicated. Those who 
mourned for their sins exhibited the signs of grief shown by 
those who mourned bitterly over the work of death. Bible 
illustrations of this abound. The prophets call sinners to put 
on sackcloth. David put it on when Absalom rebelled 
against him. Mordecai adopted it because of Haman’s plot 
against the Jews. When Jonah preached against Nineveh, 
the king ‘‘ arose from his throne, and laid his robe from him, 
and covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes.’’ He 
directed also that man and beast ‘‘be covered with sack- 
cloth.’’ And so on through the sacred story. 

** My YoxeE ts Easy.’’—The law was called by the rabbis 
‘ta yoke.’’ It was said by them that that yoke was easier 
than the yoke which the world imposed on its servants. 
In other words, it were easier to do right than to do wrong. 
It is easier to draw a load when the bearer is in a fitting har- 
ness. But when love for a true Master prevails, the yoke of 
his loving law makes drawing a burden a joy. 


Philadelphia. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, 8.T.D. 


E NATURALLY think of our Lord’s preaching as 
addressed to individual hearers, and of these as an- 
swerable for their acceptance or rejection of it. He speaks 
of it here as addressed no less to whole communities, and of 
these as answerable therefore in their collective capacity. 
It is not individual sinners in Chorazin and Bethsaida and 
Capernaum who are compared as to their opportunities and 
responsibilities with individual sinners in Tyre and Sidon 
and Sodom. It is the three cities of his own time that he com- 






















































pares with the three cities of what was then antiquity. It is 
of a collective opportunity of repentance given to the whole 
community that he speaks in each case. It is a collective 
judgment that he declares is coming upon each community. 
He evidently regarded each city as a moral person, no less 
than was any individual sinner, As such a person, it had the 
power to accept Christ or reject him,—to repent or to go on 
in sin. He had preached to the conscience of the community, 
and looked for a harvest of this sowing, which was not real- 
ized or attained in individual conversions, if these did not 
transform the community itself. 

And what he said sf these three Galilean cities, and after- 
ward said of Jerusalem (Luke 19 : 41-44), is equally applicable 
to every city, every commonwealth, every nation, of the mod- 
ern world. He seeks the collective allegiance of these; he 
goads them to collective repentance ; he looks for their collec- 
tive adherence to his social rule. 

Our fworal reforms fail chiefly because we fail to recognize 
this, We seek to lift up the submerged classes, to abolish 
corruption and jobbery in high places, and to establish equity 
in business relations, but not in the name of the Son of God, 
Our watchwords are abstractions,—decency, honesty, purity, 
and the like. And they acquire only such a hold upon the 
consciences of men as abstractions are capable of. It is not 
in the name of abstractions, but of the living God and his 
Son, that a really radical form of society can be effected. 
Savonarola outran our reformers when he proposed that Jesus 
Christ should be the king of Florence,—a thought which will 
bear fruit yet in the politics of Christendom. 
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Lesson Summary 


HAT the Lord has taught and done begins to bear fruit. 

Others repent not. Chorazin, Beth- 

saida, Capernaum, conspicuous for advantages enjoyed, are 
equally so for unfruitfulness. Tyre and Sidon, even Sodom it- 
self, with equal opportunity, would have surpassed them, In 
the day of judgment these shall fare even better, while Hades, 

not heaven, shall be the end of proud Capernaum. But these 
results do not portend disaster to the cause of Christ. 

** Wise and understanding ’'’ ones miss the truth, but ‘‘ babes ’’ 

see it, for which Jesus thanks his Father. All things are de- 
livered to the Son, but no man sees it except by revelation 
from the Son himself. He stands ready to reveal. He says. 

*“Come unto me.’’ He calls the laboring masses. He 
promises them rest. They must indeed wear the yoke, vf 
he is their yoke-fellow. They must indeed learn of him, but 
he is no hard master, He is ‘* meek and lowly in heart,’’ and 
with this character his conduct accords. 


Some repent, 


os 


Added Points 

More is to be expected of a boy well taught at home, than 
of one neglected there. 

Many a man in state prison is to be considered less harshly, 
because of his early life and surroundings, than many a default- 
ing banker or trusted official, who is as yet out of prison be- 
cause of political or social influence. 

God shows special faver to children and to the childlike. 

Whatever is well-pleasing in God’s sight, ought to be well- 
pleasing in man’s sight. 

If all power has been given of God to his Son, we ought to 
be willing to trust thai 5on confidently in every emergency. 

There is more rest with the neck in the yoke of Christ, 
than there can be with the neck outside of that yoke. 
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Annie Eliot’s Short Stories * 


HE name of Annie Eliot—or Annie Eliot Trumbull, 
for she uses her full name with the present volume 
—is familiar to fiction readers. She has written a num- 
ber of short magazine tales and clever com ediettas, and also 
several novels: Miss Trumbull's latest collection of short 
stories has recently appeared under the title A Christmas 
Accident, and the book represents her best work in this 
form, and makes charming reading. These sketches— 
there are seven of them—will please alike the general 
reader and the critic of this literary form. The former 
will enjoy the wit, the delicate satire, the happy bits of 
nature description, the accurate characterization, the 
touches of pathos,—though all this he may not formu- 
late ; the latter will notice the verisimilitude of it all, 
the quiet, well-bred .art, the deft technic that produces 
the result. 








* A Christmas Accident. By 


r2M0, pp. 234 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Annie Eliot Trumbull. 
$x. 
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Miss Trumbull opens her story group with an account 
of two town neighbors, who, after a long quarrel, make 
up on Christmas Day. She ends the volume with ‘‘ Her 
Neighbors’ in which two old farmers, 
brothers, also make up after a breach of many years. 
This kindly interpretation of human nature runs through 
all the sketches. “How delightful is that sea idyl of love 
in maturity, ‘‘ After the Deluge,’’ orthe gentle melancholy 
of ‘* Memoir of Mary Twining,’’ which has all the faint 
aroma of an old-fashioned garden ! 
and tender is ‘‘ A Postlude,’’ where two elderly women try 
to turn back Time's dial thirty-five years as they revisit 
the village of their youth! There is much of quaint 
beauty, tuo, in ‘‘ The Daily Morning Chronicle,’’ wherein a 
country old maid's bit of verse furnishes the motive. 
In ‘‘ Hearts Unfortified,’’ a lively college scene at a boat- 
race, there is more of the lighter mood, but it-is well 
done. Altogether, these stories will strengthen Miss 
Trumbull's reputation. Few Americans have deline- 
ated with more of insight, sympathy, and wit, the New 
England types of ‘character,—especially those of rustic 
flavor. 


Landmark,’ 


Or, again, how true 


Hoo 
The Anglican Reformation. By William Clark, M.A. (Oxon.) 
{Epochs of Church History. Vol. (8vo, pp. vi, 482. 
New York: The Christian Literature Co. $2.) 


Mr. Clark's point of view is that of a moderate An- 
glican, and he makes an honest effort to be fair to Puri- 
tans and Presbyterians, but does not quite succeed. He 
lays little.stress, for instance, on Laud's association with 
Stafford in a plan to reduce the three kingdoms to a 
slavish obedience, and on the acceptance of that pro- 
gram by the Anglican churchmen generally, down 
to the reign of James IJ. Like most Englishmen, he 
confounds the Scottish National Covenant of 1638 with 
the Solemn. League and Covenant -of five years later. 
He consequently represents the Scotch as undertaking 
to change the character of the Church of England at the 
earlier date, and as forcing their own covenant on the 
Parliament in 1643. Worse still, he represents Charles I 
as assenting to this covenant of 1638, whereas the king 
only sfrove-to reyive and suvsiitute the National Cove- 
nask of 1581, of which that of 1638 was an expansion, 
‘and which had nothing antiprelatic in it.. The book is 
well but not eloquently written, and tells the story in a 
straightforward fashion, but adds little to our knowledge 
of the period. 

Oo 
Personal Friendships of Jesus. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
pp. 267. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. §r.) 

The wealth of human excellence which is summed up 
in the Son of man has found interpreters in multitudes, 
who supplement each other, and help us to a conception 
of the whole. Each finds in Jesus what his own in- 
sights, based more or less on his own character, bring 
within his reach. Dr. Miller, in his latest book, gives 
us his help to an understanding of the friendliness of 
the Master, and in so doing throws fresh light on the 
greatest life. It need hardly be said that the book is 
written in a beautiful spirit, which finds an especial illus- 
tration in the chapter on ‘‘ Jesus’ Unrequited Friend- 
ships."’ 
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Literary Notes and News 


No system, however carefully planned, 


Records for Church 21 meet the wants of all. 


and Sunday-School But some 


systems come much nearer meeting a 
general want than others, and of this better class is 
Walter's Ideal System of records for churches and Sun- 
day-schools. Six books are included in the series, with 
cards, envelopes, etc., adapted to the smooth working 
of the scheme. For churches receiving their income by 
weekly envelope contributions, this system has the 
‘« Financial Secretary's Record and Cash Account."’ It 
is fitted to keep three hundred accounts for one year. 
From the card on which the initial pledge is made to the 
quarterly statement sent each giver, and the quarterly,’ 
semi-annual, and annual summaries, the connection is 
so natural and easy that the system, in the hands of any 
careful person, will flow on without a ripple. All the 
other books of the series pertain to the Sunday-school. 
The ‘Superintendent's Record'’ is arranged for all 
needed details in a school of forty classes with twenty 
pupils each. A man of extraordinary accuracy will 
revel in this book. Any other will soon have it in con- 
fusion. For the average man it attempts too much. The 
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same criticism applies to the ‘‘Secretary’s Record.’" The 
‘‘ Librarian's Record,’’ however, is a model of sim- 
plicity, and its ‘‘labor-saving card’’ feature is very 
valuable. The ‘‘ Teacher's Class-Book,’’ for twenty 
scholars, is neat and practicable. The.‘ Primary Class- 
Book’' is admirable. It provides for two hundred 
scholars and ten teachers. Both class-books are arranged 
for one year. All the books are substantially bound, of 
convenient size, at reasonable prices, and they are not 
necessarily connected in actual use. Curts and Jen- 
nings of New York are the publishers. Another record- 
book is issued by Lewis Collins of Louisville, Kentucky, 
in ‘‘ The Concise Record for Sunday-schools."’ This isa 
suitably bound book, 7% 16 inches, adapted for a 
school of forty classes with seven scholars each, and cov- 
ering one year of time. Each page in the first part of 
the book shows, in summary, every important item for 
one session. Careful entries here will hold the history 
of the school clearly and fully, and that too without 
being burdensome. At the end of each quarter a page 
is given to sum up that period. The latter part of the 
book is arranged for the individual account with each of 
three hundred and twenty teachers and scholars, each 
page covering a year, and noting attendance at church 
and school, and the fact of contributing, though the 
amount of each several gift is not recorded. This show- 
ing is drawn from the ‘Individual Record,’’ a folded 
manilla card blank, which each teacher marks, 
which may be transferred to the permanent record at the 
convenience of the secretary. The individual accounting 
is not essential to this record system, however, as the 
teachers have these facts in their ‘‘ Individual Record,"’ 
but the duplication serves many valuable purposes. 
‘« The Concise Record"’ costs $1.25. The ‘ Individual 
Record '’ is an inexpensive form of class-book. A care- 
ful secretary may safely adopt both. A novelty in Sun- 
day-school records is Lewis's ‘‘ Lesson-Study Record,’’ 
but one.which promises to be useful. It is a book of 
sixty: pages, 8 11 inches, bound in stout manilla 
paper, and so ruled as to make a suggestive and simple 
blank page for classifying and noting the facts of every 
Sunday-school lesson. , For example, a teacher begins 
work with his Bible and his record only. Each pzge 
has blanks for the number and quarter, the lesson text, 
the subject, places, and persons of context, and of text, 
lessor facts, applications and illustrations, the Golden 
Text, and added thoughts. All these are so simply 
arranged, and so clearly, that they invite response. 
Each page lures the teacher to do the things called for 
by the headings of the blanks, and suggested in its 
prefatory words. The Record and the Bible are to be 
carried into the class, but no other helps. The work of 
all Sundays is conveniently preserved also by this book, 
and is thus at hand for review purposes, or for reference 
in future work. The use of all possible helps is encour- 
aged by this plan, that its provisions may be fully met ; 
but the work starts, as planned, without helps, and ex- 
hausts them before the teacher meets the class. The 
Record may be obtained, at twenty-five cents per copy, 
from the Rev. Richard W. 
Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 
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Convention Calendar for 1898 


Tennessee, at Memphis 


. February 22-24 


Louisiana, at Shreveport . . April! —— 
International Executive Commies, 1 at ‘Atlanta . April 13-16 
Georgia, at Gainesville . April 18-20 
West Virginia, at Clarksburg . . April 19-21 
Virginia, at Staunton . April 20-22 
Alabama, at Birmingham . April —— 
Texas, at Waco . . Apri] 26-28 
Mississippi, at Oxford . May 3-5 
Kansas, at Abilene . May 10-12 
North Dakota, at Larimore May —— 
Illinois, at Galesburg . May to-12 
Ohio, at Columbus . June 14-16 
Iowa, at Cedar Rapids . June 21-23 


Kentucky, at Paducah . . June 14-16 


British North America 
Assiniboia, at Moosomin . 
Manitoba, at Brandon. . ....4...-s 
Quebec, at Georgetown . . 
New Brunswick, at Moncton City . Sere 068 
Ontario, at Peterborough. .........-. 
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. May 31 to June 2 
«+ « « August 13-16 
- October 18-20 
- October 25-27 
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The Rally in Michigan 
By Dora Davis 


ICHIGAN is gaining among her sis- 
ter states a name and fame worthy 
of comment for the advanced position she 
holds in the field of Sunday-school work, 
and that, too, without herself laying 
claim to any degree of merit, or assuming 
leadership when Sunday-school workers 
meet in convention. Work quietly done 
with well-defined purpose and patient 
persistence, has counted much. Taking 
into consideration the number of years 
during which thorough work has been 
possible, the results are significant, show- 
ing rare fidelity in the rank and file of the 
Sunday-school army, coupled with high 
aim and courage in leadership. 

The working plan of Michigan's Sun- 
day-school system is simple, but very com- 
plete in organization, from state associa- 
tion down to that of townships and city 
unions. One of the more recent details 
of associated effort among the schools is 
the ‘‘ rally,’ now so thoroughly tested and 
approved that its value is no longer ques- 
tioned. In fact, to the ‘‘rally"’ as de- 
veloped in Michigan is due much of the 
position the state holds in Sunday-school 
circles. 

Beginning in 1892, rallies have been 
held every year, and though in general 
simple affairs, with no great. display or 
ostentatioh, they have some points of ex- 
cellence and accomplish some results 
secured in no other way. 

Briefly, the rally is what its name im- 
plies, a general rallying of all the Sunday- 
schools of a county at some central point, 
usually the capital ; the schools parade 
with flags and banners, somewhat after 
the Brooklyn Anniversary Day custom, 
and afterward there are short addresses 
and a social reunion. Slight as the 
machinery involved in this seems, the 
planning and carrying out of a good rally 
means a vast amount of hard work to a 
great many people. The first rally, held 
in.one of the southern counties of the 
state in 1892, was an almost original con- 
ception in the minds of those who planned 
it Succeeding rallies have followed 
practically the method then used, adding 
such features as experience and observa- 
tion suggest. They are conducted under 
the direction of the county organization. 
A competent chairman is appointed with 
a staff of efficient committeemen to ar- 
range details. 

These are numerous. Time and place 
must suit many ; good speakers must be 
secured ; finances need great skill in 
handling. The usual plan is to raise be- 
forehand, by subscription, enough money 
to cover estimated expenses, these being 
small as possible, and covering only actual 
outlay for railroad fare of speaker, work 
on grounds, etc. Music is an important 
item, much depends on it. Bands are 
used for the parade, and a chorus for the 
after-dinner service. The press committee 
is one of the busiest. Several counties 
publish a paper of four pages or more for 
weeks previous to Rally Day, sending out 
information broadcast, and directions to 
every one interested, or in any way to be 
reached. 

Special preparation is made for safety 
of little folks. On the day itself, undis- 
puted possession of streets being had 
while the schools parade. Field-day offi- 
cers, marshal in chief, and aides, - are 
chosen early ; there must be abundance 
of time for arranging the line of march, 
assigning positions to schools, and notify- 


ing each sub-marshal of his work. The | 
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chief marshal, if not a military man, 
should have the military spirit of precision 
and order. - A well-planned marching 
column, not simply a motley procession, 


small flag in the. hand of every person in 
the line, and large ones to mark 
schools, is a display of moral force, and 
creates an amount of sentiment in favor 
of the Sunday-school as a factor in the 
general uplifting of the community, 
secured in no other way. 

Ocular demonstration is more powerful 
than argument with certain classes. A 
man coming out from a saloon .to see one 
of these parades passing, observed with 
wide-eyed wonder, ‘‘I didn't know there 
were sO many people in the whole county 
who went to Sunday-school.’’. 

Not alone upon the non-churchgoing 
and wholly irreligious is the effect of the 
rally beneficial. Its influence is quite as 
strong for good over those taking part. 
Struggling schools, from isolated districts, 
barely able to ‘hold their own'’ during 
a partof the year, coming up to the rally, 
catch the enthusiasm of numbers, find 
they are no longer alone, but part of a 
great army. Socially, intellectually, 
morally, an efficient working, tool, the 
rally has won its way into the list of forces 
whose tendency is upward. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
o> 


Notes on Recent Research 


Carl Schmidt, of Hei- 
delberg, one*of the 
leading Coptic scholars of Europe, who has 
before this found in the papyri of Egypt 
literary remnants and remains of con- 
siderable value to the student of the New 
Testament canon, has recently made a most 
important find, in the discovery of a large 
fragment—probably one-fourth—of the 
famous ‘‘ Acts of St. Paul.'’ This is known 
from the church historian Eusebius to have 
been one of the five extra-canonical books 
that ranked next to the New Testament 
books offrcially received into the canon. 
The text, which was found in Coptic 
papyrus fragments, was lately brought 
from Cairo to Heidelberg, and has not 
yet been published, but an account 
of the contents and character of the 
book is furnished by the discoverer 
in the Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 
(VoL VII, pp. 117-124). This book, 
modeled after the Acts of St. Luke, pur- 
ports to give a record of Paul's missionary 


“* Acts of St. Paul’ 


Greece. 
known for decades as Acts of Thecla, re- 
counting the work of Paul's most famous 
female convert, was originally a part of 
these Acts of St. Paul, as was also the spuri- 
ous correspondence between Paul and the 
Corinthians, already known to scholars. 
All of these are found together, written by 
-one and the same hand, in these frag- 
ments. According to Harnack, of Ber- 
lin, these Acts of Paul have little or no 
historical value, and it is all the more sur- 
prising that they stood so high in the esti- 
mation of the early church. 
critical a scholar as Origen quotes them as 
authority. With this discovery we have 
now virtually the entire body of five writ- 


canon by Eusebius ; namely, the Acts of 
St. Paul, Pastor of Hermas, Apocalypse | 


many years ago, three of these were en- 
tirely unknown, and one was known only 
in a translation. Now three of 








activity in various cities of Asia Minor and | 
It now appears that the writing | 





ings associated with the New Testament | _ 


of Peter, Epistle of Barnabas, and The | a 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Not | 4 


these | 
! 


-have been found in the original lan- 


guages, as also a portion of the fourth, 


| while the discovery of the Acts of St. Paul 
completes the finding of the entire group. | 
efficiently led, with music and banners, a | These facts indicate the advance in the | 
| discovery of early biblical literature that | 
the 


characterizes the researches of our day 
and generation. 
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80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than | 


one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
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’ positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an | 


advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sudb- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


** Brown’s Troches’’ are un- 
rivaled for relieving coughs, hoarseness, and 


all throat troubles. Soid only in boxes. 


EASTER SERVICE 
os ree Tees 


Melodies: Bright, catchy, modern. Recitations and 
exercise oqpoepele te for Voceasion. 


Bronchial 











STONE & BECHT Publishers 
416 Arch Street. i > 
a le copy, 4 cents ; $4.00 per hundred. 
ention this paper. 





Sacred Songs, No.1 


Over 360,000 copies already sold 

MUSIC : $25 per 100, by ex N CO if by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN 

CHICAGO 


Soul Refreshing Songs 


{103 songs. The cream of the high priced books 
ht S popes form. For Sun spehools, etc. 
Sinck ro cents; per hundred, $8.00. Aid dealers. 


HALL-MACK CO., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








EASTER ECHOES, Ho, 10, %exht Berne 


orter, Pitt, etc. = each ; h 75 THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


a, Kirkpatrick, 
ees pane postpaid. Send 6c. for samples of 

Tr programs, collection novelties and ey 
MacCalia & Co. Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Easter Music for Sunday-schools 
THE yo Y .VicT 
per copy, or $4.00 hundred, pr aad. Send rs5c. 
2 arly subscription to No Services for Christmas, easter, 
Cc ren’s Day, and Thanksgiving. Geibel and 
man, cor. Sixth and Thompson Sts., Phitad’ - 


LIGHT FROM THE TOMB 











A A sesthing and original service for ter. The Sunday 
imes sai of our music: “It is NEw, UNUSUAL, 
| and CHARMING.” Send 4c. (in stamps) to your dealer, | 
or to us, for sample copy. $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. 
Halli-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila. 
‘Oar Services EASTER 1 1898 Ready. 
fos Washingt on Bt Chi <2 | 
‘Pollar-Meredith | CA, 773 M .. Brooklyn, 


Every Musical Want | 


| in the way of supplies can be procured from Tur Joun 
| Cuvacn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 


LOVELY EASTER 


A new service of special merit, by Ida Scott ‘Taylor, 
Sweney, and paces 5 cents 
HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Just Published! Eighteen New Copyright Editions of he 


Genuine “Oxford”. 


Even so | 


Teachers’ Bibles 


‘‘ The best in all 
For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Raeis 


Oxford University Press, 4 merican Branch, 
Henry F ROWDE, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New Vork. 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON HELPS 





By WiitraM H. Sattmon: Studies in Life of Jesus. 
: Parables 


; cloth, 4oc. Jesus in Matthew. 


cloth, 2sc. By James McConaucuy: Outline 
jes in Lite of Paper, rsc. Christ 
a Men. 25c.; cloth, 40c. By H. B. SHarman 

Studies in Life of Christ, based upon Stevens and 
Burton's Harmony of Gospels. 45c.; cloth, 75c. Stu- 
dies, Harmony, Map. Special, $r.2s. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 

of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
40 East Twenty-third Street, New York City 














Church 
Debts 


Very likely the Dorcas 
Society, The King’s 
Daughters, or the 
Young People’s Society 
want funds to carry on 
their work this winter. 
Perhaps you have in 


contemplation a new 
organ, or carpet for the 
Sunday-school, or pos- 
sibly the question of 
paying off the Church 
debt is troubling you. 
We have a plan for pro- 
viding money for any 
of these objects. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 





1808.—S. S. Lesson Help.—1808. 
Lyman Abbott 
on Matthew 
‘ oe yon the o 


look and Pastor of Plymouth Charch, Brooklyn, 


of Matthew 
‘ditor of the Out- 


Y. 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
Endorsed ang recommended for the Senior Bible 
Class by Dr. F. K. Sanders, Professor of Biblical 
Literature, Vale “University, in The Sunday 
Sehool Times, December, 1897. 
“ Abbott would prove to bo quest & USE 


” Sgt 
NDERS. 
«*s For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 

on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Pifth Ave., N. Y. 


~ Nelson’s New Series of - 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible ng - writ- 
r 





Naw YORK | 


ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 IIustrations 


accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 

| students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 

| as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” —New 
Vork Observer. 

"OF all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 

| belong in the general class of Teachers’ a ¢ THIS 15 
EASILY poRsinost AnD bust.”’— The Independent. 


At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
} new illustrated descriptive list. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 


Paes a set, per quarter. Comma t 
Num , 6 cents a set of ten cards. 


“WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


E BARGAINS in Sunday-school 


library books. List ready. Sent 


| 


free on request. 
Goo enough | iF wees 


Bs Educational | 


| 


3 ‘Do not Stammer ”’ 


=f Prof. Horatio C. Wood, M.D., LL.D., 

| University of Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘ In answer 
} I can say | have seen several remarkable cures 
fl stammering] made by Mr. Johnston, and 
| ave no doubt as to their permanency 

| 


Endorsed also by Dr. Harrison Allen, 1933 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 


ers of The Sunday School.Times. 


Send for 60 page book to Pui_apeirnia In- 
gives 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 





dwin §. ohnston, Principal and Founder. 
Eavablisk 1884. 
Holy Land ound the 
orid onthly Excur- 


rag to Europe, etc. March 
l 2, 16. May w% June 


i RO PE th . + ie 25, 29. July 2. 
Holy Land Word depart March +, May 7 y 2, &, Se 
Round the W ov. 1. 


ee "C: Clark, Gens Broadway, N. Y. 


=| EUROPEAN TOURS 


Year. Tome reasonab Parties 
*, ‘ hinted Conducted b 


* Dr. & Mrs. H. S. 


me, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


’ TE and Train 
| Ege “is OLAMMOPBLS sar saa'sesccs 


1898 poate $5 





GUARANTEED 
at $18.95, $19. 75 and $22.50. YOU DON'T PAY FOR BICY- 
CL£ until after t it. WRITE TO-DAY for SPECIAL 


Seon Bal R BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 
EARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ise. ) CHICACO, ILbe 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 12, 1898 


warerMent the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


** second-class matter.”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for cither old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year...... $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will | 


be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the fo lowing yearly club rates: : 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 


| 


| 
or five or more copies im a package to one address, | 


go cents each. A package thus Sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
age to one address, at fi v cents each, when so desired. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-oflice, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. : 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, wiii be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of cither 
character, ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

* Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate, 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

r week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to chengs is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address fer 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the digection of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such eeron will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
ae e y+ poms for takes the place of the o rmed 
ast year . 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by ye request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made carly. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the pa 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wi 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 





to enable 





be sent free, | 


be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a | 
r 


ckage to one a 
he subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. (C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Wal:rut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P, O. Box 1550. 


ess, whichever may be preferred by 


All Kinds 
of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI 


KID. All kinds of shoes 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. 


An tllustrated book of tn- 
*ruction — ‘How to Huy 
and Care for your Shoes,” 
matted free. 

ROBERT HW. FOERPERER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Many persons cannot take 


plain cod-liver oil. 
They cannot digest it. 
It upsets the stomach. 


Knowing these things, we 
have digested the oil in 
Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil with Hypophos- r 
have , 
broken it up into little glob- 


Scott’s 
phites; that is, we 


ules, or droplets. 


We use machinery to do 
the work of the digestive 
organs, and you obtain the 
good effects of the digested 
oil at once. That is why you 


can take Scott’s Emulsion. 


roc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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AIRYSOAP 


is the only soap made in three sizes (for the 
toilet, bath and pore and the purest, 


most perfect soap the world has ever known. 
The p of the Century. A pure, white, 
floating soap, fine enough for the softest 
skin, or the daintiest fabric—not too fine for 
coarser washing. It is sold everywhere. 





Health, Lux ury, Beauty 


Obtained by use of our NEW MPROVED 
BATH CABINET (patented). xcels all others in 
ip. All varieties of Dry and | 


material and workmanship. : 
Vapor Baths enjoyed at home at a trifling cost. 
curative properties are invaluable. Renovates 


Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
&t. Louis. Ne 





Chicago. w York. 


Its | = ———= ee 
the Church Furnishings 


system and beautifies the complexion, opening the pores 


of the skin and expelling all poisonous matter from the | ¢(harch and 

body. Our Cabinet 1s not a cloak or sack, but sup- | ENTERTAI M TS 
orted by a galvanized frame. Size, 39 in. by 1 in., Sunday Schogl 

k Descrip- | ! di hoo esos. 
rice low. Agents wanted. ! 


M. MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, Toledo, O. 


sided ; weight, 7 lbs. A child can adjust it. 
tive pamphiet sent free. P: 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys hes? 


more light and don’t break. 
Can't you get em? 


What's your dealer say 


about ’em ? 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Bicycle, and Photo. Novelties 
ELECTRICAL low prices, 109 page cat. FREE 
M. BE, 8. CO., 88 Cortlandt Bt 


NY 


llustrated Sermons and Sunday 





THE GREAT CHURCH 
dimensions: Basher Light and 








BUGGIES, 









wa teed 
ASN) money refunded. 








Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns, Views. 
Prices and full information in wg catalog—free. 
MeALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 4 Bt, N. ¥. 


estimate free. 1. P, Frimk, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


Carts, Serries, 
Phetons, 





Wagons, 
Harness and Saddies shipped C. 0. D. 





illustrated cataiog and testi 
monials Free. Addr.(in full 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Van Buren St., BL SSCHICA 





Hints on 


Comprising articles by H. Clay 


ders, Ph.D. ; Professor J. L. M. 


D.D.; President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D.; 


Bible Study 


Trumbull, D.D.; Professor Austin Phelps, 
Professor F. K. San- 
Curry, D.D., LL.D.; Professor George B. 


Stevens, Ph.D., D.D.; President John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D.; Profes- 
sor John H. Bernard, D.D.; Bishop C. J. Ellicott, D.D.; Professor Willis J. 
Beecher, D.D.; Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Professor J. M. 
Stifler, D.D.; Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 





Chapter Titles 


What is Bible Study? 
Right Spirit in Bible Study. 


Inductive and Deductive Methods 
of Study. 


Studying the Bible Book by Book. 
Scripture Explaining Scripture. 

Study of the Bible as Literature. 
Hints as to Bible Interpretation. 


Need of Oriental Lights on the 
Bible. 


Gleanings from the Bibie Margins. 
Place of Helps in Bible Study. 
How to Use Bible Commentaries. 


Right Spirit in Old Testament 
Study. 


How to Get a Knowledge of the 
Whole New Testament. 


Hints on the Study of the Gospels. 


Hints on the Study of the 
Epistles. 


The Bible as a Guide in Social 
Studies. 





Unattained Ideal of Bible Study. 





Words from the widely known bibli- 
cal scholars who contribute to this 
volume are of immense value to the 
earnest Bible student. No such assem- 
bly of articles from recognized experts on 
this great theme has hitherto been avail- 
able in serviceable form. The publish- 
ers have endeavored to give so impor- 
tant a book an appropriate mechanical 
make-up, and yet at a moderate selling 
price, in order that all may have the 
benefit of an aid so needful to intelli- 
gent and devoted Bible study. 

A glance at the list of contributors shows that they are 
all representative and successful students and teachers of 
the Bible; and what they have to say is drawn out of a 
rich experience in the use of approved methods. They 
strive to teach the children of the kingdom how to derive 
the fullest possible benefit from their Father's message to 
them. Their words are, therefore, worthy of the most 
careful and attentive consideration, and cannot fail to help 
the open-minded student of the Word of God.— 7he 
Interior 

What Bible study is, the spirit in which it should be 
pursued, its methods, its helps, etc., are the topics of the 


Seventeen papers which the book contains. It is of more 
than ordinary and more than present value.— Zhe Con- 


gregationalist. 


It isa delightful little book, and will prove a very wel- 
come one to every lover and student of the Bible. ie will 
also prove very helpful to all who are engaged in Bible in- 
struction, by pointing out to them how they can best and 
most rightly qualify themselves for their high and most 
responsible duties. It is a book, too, for the household, 
calculated to awaken an interest in the reading of the Bible, 


and to afford practical help as to the right spirit in which it 


should be prosecuted.— Christian Work. 


Bound in cloth, with cover stamp 


Sree ne calls beatae ated 
Yor sale ooksellers, or maile 
75 cents upon pao: of the price, the pub- 


lishers paying the postage. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Out, That Should be In 


{Maria H. Bulfinch, in The Church Journa!] 


OOR trembling lamb! ah, who outside tec 
fold 
Has bid thee stand, all weary as thou art? 
Dangers around thee, and the bitter cold 
Creeping and growing to thine inmost heart, 
Who bids thee wait till some mysterious feeling, 
Thou knowest not what, perchance may never 


cnow, 
Shall find thee, where in darknéss thou art knecl- 


ing, 

And fill thee with a rich and wondrous glow 

Of love and faith, and change to warmth and 
light 

The chill of darkness of thy spirit's night ? 

For miracle like this, who bids thee wait ? 

Behold ‘‘ the Spirit and the Bride say Come.”’ 

The tender Shepherd opens wide the gate, 

And in his love would gently lead thee home. 

Why shouldst thou wait? Long centuries ago, 

Thou timid lamb, the Shepherd paid for thee. 

Thou art his own, Wouldst thou his beauty 
know, 

Nor trust the love which yet thou canst not see ? 

Thou hast not learned this lesson to receive, 

More blessed are they who see not, yet believe. 


Still doth thou wait for feeling ! dost thou say, 

Fain would I love and trust, but hope is dead. 

I have no faith, and without faith who may rest 
in the blessing . 

Which is only shed upon the faithful? I must 
stand and wait— 

Not so, the Shepherd does not ask of thee 

Faith in thy faith, but only faith in him. 

And this he meant in saying ‘‘Come to me.” 

In light or darkness seek to do his will, 

And leave the work of faith to Jesus still. 


Influence and Its 
Imperatives 
{From The [London] Sunday School Chronicle] 


HE Imperative of Influence is based 
on the fact that every life is ruled by 
absolute law. Its moral imperative 

rests on the principle that every man tells 
for the weal or wo of the race. His per- 
son is more than the proverbial cipher, to 
be added to, or subtracted from, the sum 
of experience without affecting the result. 
In each instance he is a force for good or 
evil, for right or wrong, for, hastening or 
retarding human progress. If without 
aim in life, he is in peril of drifting on the 
currents of circumstance, of proving him- 
self something though appearing to be 
nothing, as flotsam and jetsam are some- 
thing, and of ending as a menace to the 
moral safety of his fellows. If lofty of 
aspiration, he recognizes the certain issue 
of his powers, seeks to be endowed with 
the God-life, and prays that his influ- 
ence, imperative as it is, may be pure 
and elevating. 

With such aspirations he finds himself 
beset by conditions which are themselves 
inevitable. He cannot, by an act ef the 
will, stay the current of his influence 
where he suspects it to be doubtful, 
change its quality where he wishes it to be 
modified, or determine its force where he 
thinks it is good. Subject to universal 
law, he can neither sever himself from his 
past nor isolate himself from his sur- 
roundings. He receives as well as im- 
parts, absorbs as well as produces .influ- 
ence. So absolute are these imperatives 
that he cannot, even when he would, keep 
what is his own from passing into other 
lives. 

Many of his possessions he may not 
give, some he cannot give ; this hé ‘must 
give, and is compelled to give, with every 
movement of his life. The things near 
the surface of his nature lie within the 
realm of personal choice, though under 
moral law like all the rest. Powers em- 
bedded in the fiber of his being possess 
the permanence of life itself. But the 
moral infiuence that encircles and suffuses 
the lower and the higher reaches of his 
nature alike must, in obedience to its im- 
perative, flow out to other hearts with up- 
lifting or degrading effect. If he may 
not give of material objects highly valued 
by carnal minds, and cannot give of in- 
tellectual power, moral faculty, spiritual 
quality, he must give, and cannot help 
giving, of formative and rfeformative ele- 
ments, which pervade and have so much 
to do with molding every part of life. 
Cases in point abound in Scripture. 
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The rich young man did not sell his pos- 
essions and give tothe poor. The moral 
imperative found no response in his will, 
nd he went away very sorrowful because 
was very rich. The wise virgins could 
not give of the oil in*their lamps. Their 
ill was opposed by barriers of moral im- 
possibility. Elijah could not help com- 
municating the dominating influence of 
his life to his successor. In these in- 
stances, and in every other that might be 
mentioned, the limits of personal choice 
cannot be found on the side of material 
possession. Each man is free to do with 
his own what he will, yet what is most his 


sown already lies beyond the power of 


‘choice. The result of the deeper things 
of life is already determined in influence, 
first by what he has permitted to flow into 
his life, and then by what must flow out 
of character and conduct. 

But influence is further inevitable be- 
cause of the relationof mantoman. The 
race is a unity. The members of the 
race affect one another as the health or 
sickness of one member of the human 
frame, affecting all the others, makes or 
mars their activities. In world and 
church the law is universal. In the for- 
mer it is based on the theory,—‘‘the 
solidarity of the race.’ In the latter the 
the theory is a doctrine,—‘‘the unity of 
the body of Christ.’’ 

There is, however, a difference. If the 
race be a corporate unity, it is without 
head or heart to mold thought or create 
united energy. A heterogeneous mass, 
each member. thereof works, strives, 
fights, for his own hand, struggles to be 
unhampered by, and superior to, the 
other, and writhes to free himself from 
the sovereign conditions making him part | 





of this great whole to which he is bound | 
by invisible chains on every side of his | 


life. But believers form one body called 
the Church, with one Head, even Christ, 
as the source of its thought, with one 


heart, even his love, as the fount of its | 


emotions, and one energy, even his 1n- | 


dwelling Spirit, as the moiive-power of its 
activities. 
In both cases, in the racial unity and | 


| in the redeemed body, humanity is, then, 


but a vast nervous system. One wound 
affects, not only the stricken part, but 
mars the health of all around. One 
member in pain impairs the activity of 
every other. ‘‘ Whether one member suf- 
fer all the members suffer with it ; or one 


. member be honored all the members re- 


joice with it.’’ Influence is imperative 
in both cases. * 

If man, then, individually cannot stem 
the streams of influence, cannot even in 
the majority of instances choose his 
sphere, but must take the positioroffered, 
and breathe the moral atmosphere already 
created for him, where, it may be asked, 
do his powers begin to be free? The 
answer is, where he cannot choose he can 
affect and mold the circumstances of his 
lot. The plant transforms all that it as- 
similates into its own fiber. flower, and 


. fruit, and each man absorbs and repro- 


dvces only what is akin to his own nature. 
If the result be bad, the environment is 
not wholly at fault. Even unfavorable 
surroundings need not first be changed. 
The eye that drinks in visions of beauty, 
the heart that feeds on daily experience, 
the life that absorbs the essence of out- 
ward things, are first to be changed. 
** Except a man berborn again, he cannot 
see'the kingdom of God,’’ and surely to 
see the kingdom of God is to take it into 
the life by means of the soul's vision. 
With this fixed, the Imperatives of Influ- 
ence are determined, and all things then 
j work sane for good. 











HE EASY FOOD 


Easy to Bay, Easy to 
Cook, Easy to Eat, Easy 
to Digest. Easily the Best 
Cereal Food in the world. 


UAKER OATS 
Delicious, healthful 


and economical. At all 
Grocers in 2-lb. packages. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 











: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Merse Bros. Prope. Canton, Mass.,U.S.A. 





LITHIA 


WATER 


‘‘A Veritable Antidote in Albuminuria 
of Bright’s Disease.” 





- Wm..H. Drummond, Professor of Radel Jottiradence, Bishop’s University, Mon- 


treal, Canada: 


‘*In the acute and chronic Nephritis [Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys] of gouty and 
rheumatic origin, as well as in Albuminuria of other conditions, I have found BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER to act as a veritable antidote, and I know of no other natural agent 


possessing this important quality.’’ 


George Halsted Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of 


Paris, in the New York Medical Journal, Au 


st 22, ’96, sa 


says 
“« There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and 
| Bright’s Disease, whether acute or chronic, as BurFALo LirHiA WaTER, Spring No. 


2, accompanied by a milk diet.’’ 
For sale by druggists and grocers. 


Book of testimonials sent free on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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JOURNEYS, PLACES, AND MADE IN HANDY bg 
EVENTS AT A GLANCE POCKET EDITION $ 
oe 3 

A CHART OF CHRIST’S 7 

& 

JOURNEYVINGS <@<<2-<¢ ; 

Peeparccd by C. Es. APNIOLD, A. BM $ 














HIS chart ingeniously combines an outline harmony of the Gospel 
story of Christ’s journeyings, with four clear maps of the jour- 

neys, so arranged that the whole complicated sequence of journeys, 
places, and events can be seen at a glance, in an attractively compact 


and comprehensive form. 


President Arnold’s chart of Paul’s Journeyings has attained 


deserved popularity, 





having passed through four editions in 1897. 


The chart of Christ’s Journeyings, none the less than the former 
chart, gives information that is obtainable otherwise only by laborious 


research and comparison. 


The chart is needed alike by expert Bible student and average 


Bible reader. 


For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


Price, 20 cents 


The price makes it easy to get. 


Printed on a single sheet 
of linen map paper folded 
within stiff cloth covers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


grow paying crops because they’re 


fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
18988 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


HIGHEST GRADE SEWING MACHINE 
5. 00 = easy terms and conditions. 
Retalis at $40.00 every where. For 

-_— Ayr on hoy 1 Sew Machine Cat- 
ead. out and seni toe 


REARS, RORSUCK S Con itoe he 






















BURPEE’S 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card to-day for 


BURPEP’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


Brighter and better than ever before. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 





The twenty-ninth edition of 
the New Guide to Rose 
Kalyere, the leading Rose 
pnaleges of America, wil 4. \- 

is 






sent 
standard hendbowk for rose-lovers 
and rose-growers is an easy guide to 
owing the easiest rose« grown—the 
once—and all other de- 
sirable flowers. Also —a sam- 
ple of our magazine on request. 
The Dingcee & Conard Co., 
W eat Grove. Pa. 


free on request 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 


| 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige aod 


pu thlishers and the advertiser by stating that you sav 


the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


: 200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
Se PRAIRIE STATE INC. co. 
| | SATALOG. HOMER CITY, 


supp lemented b 
















































NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


these new R 


upon ty 60 pL. from time of 3 of , plate re os ony 
time. They mye qatokiy and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in suc 


uan tity by a plant looks likea 
ardy in th rden, where they 
bloom allsummer. In pots they oom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of teed one one we ill get Roses 
of various colors—w vite, p pink, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike. —F + —— © ne ectly double ‘and very sweet, 
Greatest of Seed A 2@c. per pkt., 3 pkts. 


nce Renters Roses. All colors. 
an qe Bi t. Magnificent. 
ge 


bouquet. Perfectly 


i) 


straws orry, Largest, fines t berry. 
owere u 


berous Begonia 
ne oxinia, 


Extra Pe. 
lowe Ahi adi lus Childs. 
mae entbretia. 


) 

6 “ ancy t col 
‘ 

" 





ear; illustrated—colored plate each month—d 
Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but _ trial 
All the above for 4oc, postpai 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Fiever nd ceetabic Peeda, Bul ‘lanta, end 
Rare N w Fre e finest ever He reat Pletes, 
tIlustrated. 12 ba Ok, Large Colored 
jy ye Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any b+ I ex- 

to send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, W. Y. 











We no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 


sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during ‘either 506 or 1897 will 
be sent oo of “Everything i 
Garden” for provide ey 
apply by letter FREE and give the 
name of the lecal merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
SLs MMEBNEg Dees y we Setets CW wow 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (« memes? to cover 
postage. Nothing like this nual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
secds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
6 full size colored plates 
¢ best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive Ne Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON:Co. 





35537 CORTLANDT S'NEW YORK 
Milk and @ine Lily 





Or Crinum Fimbriatulum 


is one of the gra ndest and 
profuse flow 
bulbs a all th 
ag Family, 
ing at seasons 
easy to a. asan onion. 
Fiowers are bell-shaped, 
in imanense umbels, vey 
je 


mm 
as 


size bulbs 


ni 

bere to any address 
only 2® cents each hb cwitl 
cost you One Dollar or 
more each 1 so 
Florists). 

os chaser and all a hheants 

wtee eive ail appear 

s om ie cntatogne of I of move ¥ rida Fiewers « 


re THe JESSAMINE “GARDENS, JESSAMINE, FLA. 








_ START IN BUSINESS! | 
HATCH THOUSANDS 


WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBATOR 
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GET A SET? If not, this special opportunity is made for you, 
and for a short time only. It did not suita 
; ‘ood many readers of The Sunday School Times to accept our introductory offer at 
the time, and we received many letters asking that the limit of the offer be extended. 
By special permission of Dr. Geikie this can now be done for a short time. 


GEIKIEB’S sisteexeosrrion 
13 Volumes, Half Price, $]() 








. . Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie 
= ; i ] 

THE CHINESZ SAY a on ll oral a oa 2S 0 e | Every minister, every Sunday-school 

ns ! ee ee ee ss Be a | ae worker, every Bible reader 

«When the wind blows your fire it’s uscless to tire aie , : 1) ; Ried 4 
ourscif.” About half of your toil can be avoided t should own these grandly illuminating, stimulat- 
the use of , ing, and practical books. This is the chance to get 
|=. i | tt i them at half price, and on easy terms. Don't 

SA PO LI O \ miss it. Time and number both are limited. 
" eo. [ i | 7 Dr. Geikie has just completed the last volume 
| f ‘‘ Hours with the Bible,’’ and thus made it 
It 4 it make us tired to tell abont the merits , |i | | | | of ‘i 

of » Ane Thousands «f women in the United i | possible to place the completed and stupendous 
Biatcs thank us every hour of their lives for having | | | Bal work within the reach of all students and readers 
told them of Sapolio. z : TT ‘ of the Bible on ‘such terms as will make it possi- 


Str ble to secure this 
Ita uso saves many weary hours of toil in honre. 


ie. =" a eee Treasury of Bible Information. 
a ie The Regular Price of these 13 volumes is $20 The aI has just been printed and bound 


of the y pitmedéney letters ived in the best manner. The volumes contain an 
James Pott & Co., New York McPuerson, Kan., December 10, 1897 average of 990 BAGSS COG. Sie Zomcens eee 


aoe and illustrations. If you are interested in Sun- 
Gentiemen : I have received the ten dollar set of Dr. Geikie’s works, and find the books day-school work and Bible study, you should 
much better in every way than | expected. It is is a genuine satisfaction to a long-suffering, hum- y h ks , 
bugged people to strike a real dona fide bargain like this. Yours very truly, Epwarp Frantz. have these books. 
e e 
New 





The Sunday School Times says: “ His easy, graphic style, his wide reading in the related literature, and his reverence for the sacred 
Bee rexts he is ee all help to thake Dr, Geikie the popelar expositor the English and American public have been waiting for. 


Showing many advance ’ ’ 
i lines chebvest end most Geikie’s Geikie’s s Geikie’s Ss 
sprin ry , 

P eat fashionable effects for the Hours with the Bible The Holy Land Old Testament 
ieee ° new season—fine Eta- OLD TESTAMENT SeRiEs —Six volumes, and the Bible Characters 
mines and Bereges among them— t2mo, in cloth and gilt, illustrated. 
also new suitings, meltons, coverts, 
and mixtures. New suitings, 5oc. to | 
$4.00. New novelty dress goods, 
50C. % 52.50. Send $10.00 in any way you prefer, and we will send to your 2 00 IN 

Have bons send you sampics—and HOW TO GET address the 13 volumes at once, express prepaid. Or send ° CASH 
when choiceness and goodness for and we will deliver to your address the complete set, 13 volumes, at once, but express charges 
th i considered, you'll be THE 13 BOOKS will not be prepaid. onthly payments of two dollars to be paid for four months following. 

ne pre tS : ag ) If, after receiving the books, you are not satisfied, send them back in ten days, and your money 
pleased and find financial advantage will be cheerfully refunded. We have sold over 500 sets daikon books in this way, and have never received a single complaint. 


that will win this store the prefer- JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 283 and 285 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ence—oan merit 


New wash goods papa hhh bbb bbb baba hahha ahh pha pnt AAA AAAAAAAAAAADAAAALS 




















NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—Four vol- Illustrated with full-page plates. Two With twenty-one illustrations. Chrono- 
umes, r2mo, in cloth and gilt, illustrated. volumes, 8vo, in cloth. logical tables and index. 12mo, cloth. 


This offer is made for a limited time (13 volumes in ali for $10), and should be accepted at once. There is 
necessity of prompt action. Send your order now, and secure a library of permanent value. No matter what commentary you may have, 
do not fail to secure these books by Dr. Geikie on the Bible. 





























woman arranging for early spring 


oooroooe eer eT Tee eo eee AMERICAN IR 
sewing and summer gowns and/| 


4 . 9 Insurance Company. 
waists to investigate. Medium to . el S 


Office, Company’s Buiiding, 
fine new wash goods, 8c. to 35c., up 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York 











308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
to high-class imported novelties, 2 


$1.25. 

Over 200 styles new Madras 32 
inches wide, 1§¢c. yard —plaids, 
checks, stripes, and distinctively 
new effects. 

New Madras, 12%c. to finest 
imported, inciuding D. & J. Ander- 
son's choicest and best. 

Other lines new and pretty wash 
goods, 10c., I$c., 26c., 25¢., 30c. 
—interesting collection handsome 
French organdies, 30c. 


Write for information about new 
fine silks. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


werner PRP A PPL LLP LPP PDO 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine 
Millinery, House Furnishing, etc., etc. 


Look for Our Catalogue 
of Spring Fashions 


About April 10 


CASH CAPITAL, ' $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and ail 
other claims, ‘ 633,218.59 
542,301.63 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 
$2,675,520.22. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, resident. 
CHAS. Bi iets < tce-President, 
CH: » MARIS, Sec. 5 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. ger reir gray, 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Agt. 





DIRECTORS: 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 


Israel Morris, . E. Gil 

Pemberton S. Hutchinson, ™ » ow — 

Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale,’ 
John S. Gerhard. 


We Mail it Free to all Out-of- 
Town Applicants 


BOY'S SUIT FREE 2,"1=" 


Imtnstion. Exemnine tana tt tose yen ar 
represented 


DON’T PAY $100 
for a typewriter that has only a few of the 
desirable features found in the high-grade 


Wellington 
Typewriter No. 2 


Costs only , and the savin 
in repair Rifie ts in itself a ome | 
siderable amount each year. 
Durability, visible writing, 
alignment absolutely perfect. 
Universal keyboard and num- 
erous other featuges that can- 
not he set forth in an advertisement will be found in this 
machine. We know that to try it is to buy it, and will 


teaponalbie anc? “2¥ Ten Days’ Trial Free 


it contains all in the way of Fash- 
ion News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely illustrated 
throughout. 


Examine it andif 
satisfactory, exactiyas 














Send us your name and address, 
and we'll send you one when they 
are ready. 





aa If you live within 100 miles of New 


York City, it will interest you, perhaps, to im Boys’ and Children’s Clothing. Write for 
Address SEARS, RORBUCE 2 C0. 





know that we delicer your purchases jrec to the railread station nearest to you. EEART tes sows : 
In ordering goods, or in making inguie-y con- 
Descriptive Catalog sent upon application cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


, : 
THE WILLIAMS MPG. CO., Ltd., H. 0 Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 


tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
Bo Pl tsdburg W , ii i i * oc * - 
= 4 at R .¥. praprAaAAhb SOP OOS OOOOH OF OHOOOOH9HIO9HFO9OO9H900H004 in The Sunday School Times. 





PPO O SSO OOOO Sh CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC OCC CO CC CCC CTC CC CC CCU VUCCUVUCUVVVUTV?. 
Tvvrrvreyreeererererererereerereererererererrerrererrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrvrvrvrvrvrvrrs 





7"errrrereereereereervrerreererereeeereererrerrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerwewewrerrrewrervrvrvrvrvryryY 








‘The Sunday Schoo! ‘fimes Intends to admit only advertisements thet are trvetworthy. Shonid, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


ine Suoli.hers w..l retund tu subscribers any muncy that they lose Uereby. 








